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Executive Session 


When their lips broke opart, they were breathing 
hard. Her eyes were shining. She look his hand, 
and led the way. The bedroom was vast cmd the 
bed huge, so that the effect, was on© of fiogrcm! 
disregard for convention. Instead of hurrying she 
moved away coolly. He watched as she un¬ 
dressed, as if it were routine preparation for retir¬ 
ing at night. She unzipped the back of her white 
dress and pulled it over her head; then she care¬ 
fully hung the dress on a hanger. Even shaking 
with eagerness she could not resist proving that 
she could remain master of herself. It was a chal¬ 
lenge daring him to make her loose that iron grip 
on her emotions. She turned away from the closet, 
clad now in bra and half-slip. Their eyes met, and 
yes, challenge seemed to be shining in hers. She 
whisked the slip ot and hung that up too. The bro 
was next. He watched her brecists spring into free^ 
dom. The panties were o mere fog of fabric across 
her hips. Thus stripped, she stood before him, pos¬ 
ing, inviting his inspection, her breasts lifted, 
thrust forward. "WeU?" she asked. "Do I look like 
a girl you'd marry even if she had no factories?" 
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Chapter One 

Before walking into his oflSce that bright morning in 
late springs Jim Sloane paused with his hand on the knob 
and eyed the bronze plaque bearing his name and title. 
The letters were neatly engraved, cut deep into the metal, 
and the whole thing looked solid and impressive and per-^ 
manent. The plaque had been on that door for five of the 
ten years he had worked for Canady Industries. I wonder, 
he thought grimly, if it wOl still be there toni^t. 

His face sour with the knowledge of the last-ditch battle 
he would have to fight that day, he opened the door 
and went in. 

Susan Payne, his secretary, was already at her desk in 
the outer office and she looked up. *‘Goad morning, sir.” 

“Good morning.” He hung his hat on a rack. Susan 
Payne was a striking brunette, her hair the color of a 
crow’s wing, her snub-nosed face distinguished by huge 
dark eyes, full red lips against ivory skin. The snug-fitting 
spring dress encased lush breasts, a trim waist, hips with 
an unashamed female curve to them. She looked simul¬ 
taneously businesslike and beautiful. It was the look that 
all large companies seem to demand of private secretaries. 
Sloane did not miss her frown as she saw his face, and 
he thought that his gnawing sense of disaster must show 
too plainly* WeU, if it did, he could not help it* 

“Something worrying you?” Susan asked. 

Jim Sloane let out a long breath. “I suppose so/’ 

“This Fenco deal of Mr. Canady’s?” 

Jim nodded. A tall man in his early thirties, he had 
shoulders that bulked wide under the coat of his expen¬ 
sive suit. His close-cropped brown hair was already gray¬ 
ing a bit at the temples. His face was craggy, rough-hewn, 
with a hawk nose and a strong chin. His big mouth was 
set in a hard line that made a slash across his face. He 
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was not ugly, but his features were too strong to be coii> 
sidered handsome. 

Susan Payne shook her head. “I just don’t know what’s 
come over Mr. Canady. It’s not like him to disregard 
your advice. After all, you’re executive vice-president— 
and, actually, you’ve b^n running the company single- 
handed these past few years.” 

“I know whiat’s come over him, ” Sloane said in a harsh 
voice. He strode to a window and looked out. Within his 
vision stretched the huge, sprawling complex ot Canady 
Industries’ main plant—a seemingly patternless jungle ctf 
shops and warehouses. Even here, inside the office, be 
could hear the clamorous symphony that rose from those 
shops—compounded the clang presses, punches, 

hammers and shears, the rumble of cranes, the slam of 
shifting frei^t cars on the siding. To him they were good 
sounds, signifying that Canady was hard at work, that the 
castings and forgings and tanks and briers and all the 
other products ^ the big metal-working company were 
flowing out of die shops in a profitable river. 

“I know what’s the matter with him, ” Sloane said again 
and turned to face her. “He’s old and he’s sick, that’s the 
trouble. Mart Canaify buih up this business from a 
little one-man machine shr^ and he has the reputatkm 
never having made a mistake. But be can’t get H through 
his head that he’s not just as good a man as he ever was. 
That bad heart of his has kept him inactive for longer than 
he can stand h, and he’s hellbent to prove that be can 
pull off the kind of master stroke he used to when younger. 
He’s got to prove to everybody fliat no matter bow old he 
is, no matter what the dolors say, he’s still Mart Canady 
and he still owns this company and what he says goes,” 
Jim Sloane’s mouth drew down into a bitter line. “And the 
hell with the recommendations of his vice-president or 
anybody else.” 

Susan Payne arched her pretty brows at this outburst 
from a mao normally not talkative. “Is Fenco really as 
bad as you say it is?” 

Sloane jerked his bead in savage affirmation. ”Maybe 
worse. Fenco makes steel windows, and steel windows are 
nearly djsolete. The market for ’em is already below 
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Fence’s cost—^that’s why the company is in such bad shape 
and wants to seU.” He gestured in frustration. “I wouldn’t 
mind if Mart just bought Fenco Windows and wrote it 
off as a tax-loss. But he wants to run it, put it rai its feet 
And we’re already stretched thin as paper, ffianks to our 
own expansion program. If we start throwing cash and 
management personnel down a rathole like Fenco, we’re 
likely to find ourselves in trouble.” 

“I’m sorry,” Susan Payne said in a sympathetic voice, 
and Sloane looked at her quickly, catching the concern cm 
her face and knowing it was for him. 

“Thanks,” he said wryly. “Guess I shouldn’t be sounefing 

off like that.” . , , 

“Sometimes a man needs to,” she said. “And you know 
that nothing you say will go beyond this room.” 

Sloane’s face gentled. “You’re a good secretary, Susai^ 
and a nice girL I may seem to take you for granted 
sometimes, but never tWnk I don’t appreciate yo“-” 

He was surprised to see her look away quickly. Thank 
you,” she said in an odd voice. Sloane frownecL 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “Nothing at aU.” 

Sloane rubbed his chin thou^tfully. It was not often 
that he looked at her as a woman rather than a tool 
in running Canady Industries. But now he realized that 
she was damned attractive, and he sounded a note of 
caution to himself. It was bad business to get on too per¬ 
sonal a basis with a female employee. Involvement was 
something an executive had to guard against—and besitp, 
Lisa Canady was enough woman for anybody, mcluding 

him. , , * • 

He masked his thoughts by resuming a brusque, busi¬ 
nesslike manner. “Will you please ring Mr. Canadjrs of¬ 
fice and ask if he’ll see me?" .. j t.-. 

“Yes, sir.” And the flatness of her voice matched nis 

own as she reached for the intercom. 


Mart Canady had the face of a stem and battle-scarred 
old eagle, the resemblance being heightened by the close- 
cropped mane of white hmr, the bushy white brows 
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over pale blue eyes. Once his face had been ruddy and 
M-fleshed; now it was an unhealthy fish^belly white, and 
his cheeks were sunken. His voice, thou^, had lost ^ 
none of its rough authority, “All right, Jim,” he said. 
“What's the trouble?” 

Sloane dropped into the deep leather chair opposite 
Canady’s desk and lit a cigarette. He waited a moment 
longer than necessary, wondering: how do you fight 
a sick man? 

“If it's that Fenco thing.” Canady said, “don't start 
nagging again. You do, and I just might fire you to shut 
you up,” 

It s Fenco,” Jim said wearily. “Are you still determined 
lhat deal with Lucius Willard this afternoon?” 

“We're meeting here at one-thirty,” Canady said. “If he 
hasn't changed his terms, I intend to close.” 

“Mart,” Jim Sloane said, “have you looked at the books 
lately?” 

Canady nodded. 

“Then it ought to be obvious that we're m no position 
to play around.” 

“Why? Because we're short of cash?” 

“You’re damned well told we're short of cash. We 
opened that new plant and it's going to take a while to 
make it pay. We absorbed that electronics company last 
year and sank a pile into it Good investments, sure—but 
we’re stretched out like a fiddle string right now. We're in 
no position to bite off anything else—especially a real dog 
like Fenco,” 

To Jim's faint surprise, old Mart Canady showed no an¬ 
ger j instead, he chuckled. “Jim,” he said, “you're a good 
manager. But you’re too conservative. The trouble with 
you is, you learned everything the easy way. I took you 
under my wing when you were just out of college and 
started you up the ladder. I did it for two reasons—^I liked 
the way you stacked up, and I didn't have a son and felt 
I needed one. It’s not your fault, I guess, that you didn't 
come up the same hard way I did—when it was eat or 
get eaten.” His eyes were cloudy. “IVe fought some bat¬ 
tles in my day, Jim, some mean battles. Times when ev¬ 
erybody else said I was crazy, but I knew I was right and 
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I trusted my own judgment. It’s never played me false 
and it’s not playing me false now. I’m not up on the lat¬ 
est legal mumb^jnmbo like you, or all the tax gimmicks, 
but there’s one t^g I do know. I know how to take a 
wom-out plant and put it on its feet and make it hum. 
And that’s what I aim to do with Fenco, Jim. You wait 
and see.” 

Jim Sloane bit his lip. Yes, he wanted to map back. 
Yes, but you were younger in those days^ Mart. You’re 
not young any more—^you’ve reached the end of your 
string. There’s no time left for you to take wild gambles— 

Canady leaned forward. “As to cash,” he said, “my 
word’s good for all the money I could reasonably want 
from any bank in this country. Not my stocks or bonds or 
plants or hoMings—^just my word. That’s all a bank wants 
from me. I’m not worried about cash, Jim. Hell, that’s the 
least of our troubles.” 

“It won’t be when you see how much it will really take 
to get Fenco on its feet. I teE you, Mart, that damned 
outfit wiE bleed you white.” 

Canady sighed. “Jim, quit buckin’ me. You join me and 
Lucius WiUard in the conference room at one-thirty and 
you watch how we used to do business in the old days.” 

“Damn it, this isn’t the old days. You need your law¬ 
yers, your accountants—” 

Mart Canady’s face darkened. “Don’t teH me what ^e 
heU I need. I was doing business when you were running 
around in three-cornered britches. Nobody’s going to put 
anything over on Mart Canady, so quit worrying.” 

“But just the two of you—you and WiEard ...” 

“You think I can’t take care of myself up against some¬ 
body like Willard? You think I’m too old or he’s too slick? 
Well, damnit, ITl show you. My ticker may be missing a 
beat now and then, but I’m as much man as I ever was. 
You wait and see.” 

Jim Sloane stood up. “AH right. Go ahead and seE your 
own company down the river. But don’t expect me to give 
you the nod. If you want a mbber-stamp exec to sit in 
on that conference with you, go hire someone else. If I’m 
there, Fm going to fire every rocket at Lucius Willard I 
can find ia the arsenal, and you’d better be ready for that.” 
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"Jim, Fm not going to have you spoiling this deal. Fve 
worked too long and too hard on it.*’ Mart Canady rose 
from behind his desk. “I don’t want a rubber-stamp exec, 
no. But 1 sure as hell would like to have one that could 
keep his mouth shut and take orders occasionally.” 

’^ amn it, I didn’t hire out to keep my mouth ^ut. This 
company means as much to me as it does to you. It’s all 
the family I’ve got. If you think I’ll sit here and play yes- 
man while you mess it up, you’ve got another think 
coming—” 

Mart Canady’s eyes blazed. “Now, look here —" 

“Dad!” The wcHuan’s voice, coming from the door be¬ 
hind them, sliced through Mart Canady’s strangled anger 
like a cool, sharp knife. “And you, Jim. Viliat’s aU this? 
Dad, you Imow \^at the doctor said— 

Canady snorted. “Lisa—you’re just in time. Take this 
hardheaded young squirt out of here before I lose my 
temper.” 

Jim Sloane turned. Lisa Canady was old Mart’s only 
child. She was a tall girl—^long-legged, large-breasted. 
None of the perfect lines of her figure were obscured by 
the expensive suit she wore. Her hair was the color of old 
gold, her eyes a darker blue than her father’s. At twenty- 
five, she was beautiful, but there was something of Mart 
Canady’s willful strength in the structure of her face. 

She smiled at Jim, and, as always, he responded to the 
warmth of her smile. He felt some of the anger drain 
away from him. She said now, “You’ve really got him paw¬ 
ing the idr, haven’t you? You ought to know better than 
to try to change his mind once it’s made up—She 
turned to her father. “And you ought to know better than 
to stamp and roar like an old stallion. Doctor Tellman 
said..." 

“The hell with what Tellman said,” Canady grunte^ 
but he was softening. Lisa, Jim knew, was the apple of his 
eye. “You’d think I had one foot in the grave.” 

Jim spoke. “All right. Mart. If you want me sitting in 
when you talk to Willard, I’ll do it. And keep my mouth 
shut like a good boy.” 

To his surprise, Canady shook his bead. “No. I don’t 
want you with us.” 
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Jim Sloane felt the resurgence of irritation. ‘‘What in 
hell do you mean^ you don*t want—’’ 

know you. Canady's voice was rising again. “You 
wouldn’t behave -,. You'd still figure out some way to 
bitch up the deal. No—I think we can get along without 
you.” 

“Dad,” Lisa chided. 

“I know Jhn Sloane, I teD you. And I want him else¬ 
where while I’m dealing with Willard.” 

Sloane said tautly, “You may very well get your widi. 
As vice-president, I’ve got a right to be in on those nego¬ 
tiations. As an ex-vice-president, I wouldn’t have that 
ri^t—” He took a deep breath. He had only one resource 
left with which to stop this disaster. He simply was going 
to have to make Mart choose between himself and Fenco. 
He could only hope that Mart’s affection for him was 
strong enough to make the choice the right one. He framed 
the words of resignation in his mind and was opening his 
mouth to say them. But Lisa’s hand gripped Ms. “Jhn. 
Please. Come in my office a minute. Let’s talk.” 

He looked down at her and saw her eyes imploring 
him. He fou^t to control Ms temper, never easy for Mm. 
That grin of Canady’s, triumphant and cocksure, made it 
no easier. It took long seconds before Jim won that battle 
with himself. 

“AU right,” he said at last. “Well talk, Lisa ” 

“That’s good.” Mart Canady nodded. “Jim, why not 
take the afternoon off? You’ve been working too hard. 
You and Lisa go somewhere and have a drink or two 
and relax.” 

“Why don’t you go to hell?" Jim Sloane said, allowing 
Lisa to lead him out 


Lisa’s office was next door to her father’s. The plaque 
on her door designated her Assistant to the President, It 
was an honorary title, largely, but she had seemed to take 
it pretty seriously during the two years it had been hers. 
Although there was little assisting anybody could do for 
Mart Canady, she had been surprisingly vMuable to Jim, 
There were details that had to be handled by a company 
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officer but were too tninor for him to concern bimself with. 
Lisa took care of these, clearing them out with patience 
and ima^aticm. 

Her office showed no sign of being the work-place of a 
woman. It was furnished with the same Spartan regard 
for utility that Mart Canady had set as a pattern for all 
the company officers. She motioned Jim to a chair. 

He was too restless to sit. Instead, be lit a cigarette 
and paced back and forth. Lisa watched him for a mo¬ 
ment. “Jim.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Jim, won’t you please stop fighting Dad on this thing? 
You know you can’t win, anyhow." 

“Lisa, it’s a fool move! I just can’t sit idly by and let—” 

“Please, Jim—^listen to me!” Something in her voice 
made him stop his pacing, turn to face her. “Dad is 
about at the end of his rope, and you know it. So 
does he. He’s planning full retirement in another year. 
But he can’t bear to quit without one more super-deal. He 
thinks this is it. Can’t you let him have his one last tri¬ 
umph?’’ 

Sloan spat smoke. Why was he the only one able to 
foresee consequences? Why did he have to keep explain¬ 
ing? “Triumph?” he said. “Disaster is what you mean," 

“Do I? After aU, Dad has pulled a lot of deals.” 

“Yeah," Jim said bitterly. “When he wasn’t sick and 
semi-inactive, and out of touch with things. And when 
he pulled those deals, he was out for money, not for 
glory, not just to prove something. I tell you, he’s walking 
into a trap!” 

“All ri^t,” she said. “But it’s Dad’s company—he has 
a right to do with it what he wants to, hasn’t be?” 

Jim Sloan ground out his cigarette. “His company? May¬ 
be when it was a one-man machine shop. But not now! It's 
too big to be at the mercy of one man’s whim. No, it’s 
not his company—it’s the company of everybody out there 
in those shops who look to it for a paycheck.” He ges¬ 
tured with his head. “Hundreds of people, multiplied by 
their families—make it thousands. All of ’em dependent 
on Canady Industries, all of ’em with their lives and 
homes involved with Canady. Then, there are the sup- 
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pliers, the town, the general economy. No, it’s not Mart 
Canady’s personal yo-yo on a string any more, Lisa—it’s 
too big for that.” 

She came over to him and took his hand. “You were go¬ 
ing to resign in there a few moments ago, weren’t you?” 

Sloane nodded. “Yes. Fm paid to do a job. If I’m not 
going to be allowed to do it—” He broke off. “Lisa, I love 
your Dad as if he were my own father. He’s brought me up 
through the ranks and he’s made me a wealthy man with 
stock options and other benefits, and I’m grateful. But I 
wouldn’t be the person be thinks I am if 1 didn’t fight 
him.” 

Her hand was warm and soft in his. Her voice was a 
whisper as she moved closer to him . He could smell the 
subtle perfume of her, feel the warmth of her body. “I 
admire you for that, Jim, and so does he. But suppose it is 
a trap? If you resign, who’s to pull him out of it? Nobody 
could do it but you.” 

She was so close that her breasts were touching him 
now, and he could feel them against his chest. “Jim,” she 
said. “For my sake. Please—^let’s go somewhere this 
afternoon and let Dad do what he has to do. If it turns 
out to be a mistake, we’ll figure some way of pulling him 
through.” 

Jim Sloane put his arm around her. “Lisa, you make 
it tempting ...” He was remembering the loveliness of her 
body, die eager passion of her on certain previous occa¬ 
sions. And he wondered, as be often did, what iimer re¬ 
straint kept him from asking her to many him. He knew 
he loved her, and he knew Mart Canady would ^prove 
of the match. Perhaps it was simply that some day she 
would own the ccnnpany he worked for—and he was the 
sort to whom that was an obstacle, not an inducement. 
Even though, on Mart’s death, Sloane fully expected to be¬ 
come company president, he would be working for Lisa. 
He loved Lisa, and be lon^ to be president of Canady; 
but he was not sure the two desires were compatible. He 
mi^t, perhaps, have to choose between them—for Lisa 
had ^ Canady strength and stubbornness, and what 
woman could refrain from dominating her husband when 
she controlled the company for which he worked? 
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Maybe it would never come to that—but J. M. Sloane 
knew that be and Lisa had a lot of things to settle before 
there could be talk of marriage. In the meantime, the love 
alone was enough. 

Now she rested her face against his chest, and he knew 
she was deliberately seducing him away. “Come on. Give 
Dad his break. Let’s drive out to the club and swim and 
have a few drinks and then—” 

“Yes—?” The wanting of her suddenly became a tide 
within him. 

“And then,” she murmured, “we’ll see.” She held her 
face up; her Ups were parted. He kissed her, and the warm 
fire of her tongue leaped at him. Her body moved against 
bis, breasts seeking, loins caressing him, fingers fondling 
his back. 

When they finally broke apart, Jim could feel Lisa trem¬ 
bling. “Well?” she said husl^y. 

WeU—^he supposed there was nothing he could do here 
today. Not a damned thing. 

He smiled faintly. “You’ve got a deal.” 


Susan Payne stood at the window of Jim Sloane’s office 
and watched the tall man move across the parking lot 
to his car, bolding Lisa Canady’s arm. Gone for the after¬ 
noon, she thought bitterly. Yes... Yes, she could visuaUze 
that afternoon. She felt a hot surge of envy actually choke 
her. %e can’t possibly love him the way I do, Susan 
thought. She could ima^ne, vividly, the pleasure Lisa 
Canady would know this afternoon, with Jim Sloane mak¬ 
ing love to her—could imagine the wei^t and warmth of 
his body, the hard masculinity of him.... Susan turned 
from the srindow in utter hopelessness and walked back 
to her desk. She picked up a file of correspondence auto- 
maticaUy, then savagely threw it to her desk. 

D amn him, she thought. If be oidy knew how happy I 
could make him But he never even notices me. lliis 
morning, I was hoping he’d actually seen me for a min¬ 
ute. But he hadn’t He never does. 

I mi^t just as well be one of the filing cabinets. But 
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some day, she vowed, some day I’ll make him come to 
me. Some day, somehow— 


Chapter Two 


Lucius Willard, president and majority stockholder of 
Fence Windows, Inc,, stared across the table at old Mart 
Canady and gloated inwardly. So Canacty was such a 
tough customer, eh? Such a dever businessman? Horse- 
feathers! Canady was a seode idiot! He, Lucius Willard, 
was taking Canady for a first-class ride, and Canady still 
did not know he’d been had. 


Willard bit the end from a fresh cigar, though the con¬ 
ference room was already thick with the smoke of his pa- 
natelas, ‘*A11 right, then,” he said with feigned reluctance. 
**YouTl buy Fenco for three millioa in cash—^the book 
value of the tangible assets. But I still wish we could 
have arranged a stock swap. It would have saved you some 
cash.” He was, of course, lying. With the greater part of 
tbaf three million m cash coming directly to him and with 
the rest erf it going to his brother and nephew, be would 
be in a position to get completely out from under, to sever 
all connection with Fenco Windows, And God knows, he 
thought, nothing could suit me better. IVe had a bellyful 
of the window business. ♦ ^ 

It was too fiercely competitive. There had beesi a 
time when it had been lucrative, just after World Wu IS 
and Korea. But now competitors had sprung up right and 
left; aluminum and curtamwall were gobbling hk^max-i 
ket; his fixed overhead was too high; and every order he 
had sold in two years had resulted in a net loss. Fenco 
Windows was a dog, and he was vastly relieved to get 
rid of it. Let Canady pour his money down a rathole if 
he wanted to. He, Willard, was going to retire. 

“Fd rather put out the cash,” Mart Canady said terse¬ 
ly. “ItH strain me, but I don’t want Canady stock cir¬ 
culating around outside the fanuly.” 

Willard nodded. It was obvious that Canady was satis¬ 
fied with himself. Willard had given him plenty of time to 
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play the hero, to hammer down ruthlessly Willard’s fint 
price, which Willard had had no hope of getting anyhow. 
He had let Canady run off the full gamut of tricks 
without which he wouldn’t have been happy. He had let 
Canady pretend to be angiy, disgusted; pretend to be 
about to stomp out of the conference room, drop the deal 
flat. He had let Canady play the old-time, free-wheeling 
industrial tycoon to the hilt, and it had all worked out just 
as planned. 

“Anyway,” Willard said, “even if you did take me to the 
cleaners, I’m glad the deal’s settled. And it’s a pleasure to 
do business with you, Mr. Canady. It’s always a pleasure 
to do business with someone who can make his own de¬ 
cisions and doesn’t need a herd of lawyers and tax ex¬ 
perts sitting at bis elbow to tell him what he thinks." 

“Yeah,” Canady grunted. “Lawyers!" His voice was full 
of contempt. “There was a time when a handshake was 
all it took. That was before all the damn college boys 
started tinkering around with their paperwork ..." 

“A handshake’s good enough fot me.” Willard thrust out 
one soft, pudgy hand and Canady took it with a homy- 
fisted grip. Then Canady stood up, a towering figure. But 
Willard went on, "I’ll have to take something home to show 
the rest of my stockholders. You have any objection to 
our drawing up a simple purchase agreement, something 
the legal eagles”—^he tried to match Canady’s contempt 
when he said the words—“can work from later?” 

“Hell, no,” Canady said. “I don’t mind." He raised his 
voice in a bellow. “Miss Prenticel Ina!" 

His private secretary materialized as if by magic—a 
plump woman in her late forties, pad and pencil in hand. 

“Want to dictate an agreement,” Canady told her 
brusquely. “Type it up right away in six copies, three for 
Mr. Willard, tiuree for us, and see that Jim Sloane gets 
one of ours.” He began to dictate swiftly, recapitulating 
the terms of sale; all the tangible assets and outstanding 
stock in Fenco to be purchased for three million dollars, 
one million in cash, the other two million to be paid in 
ins tallments over two years. “We’Q earn that last two mil¬ 
lion out of the window business itself,” he intemipted 
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himself to gloat, Willard smiled and nodded* thinking: 
Yeah. In a pig's eye, you will.... 

“Now,” Canady said as he concluded. ‘'Now, let’s have 
a driiJc on it Mi^ Prentice, you’ll find some bourbon in 
my office—’* 

She frowned. “Mr. Canady, you know the doctor told 
you—” 

“Doctor, heUr* he roared at her with sudden irascibil¬ 
ity. “I guess I got a right to take a drink when Fve just 
closed a three-miJlioo dollar deal. Get that goddam bour¬ 
bon and type that goddam agreement!” 

Her expression was one of fright as she stared at his 
suddenly fl amin g face, scarlet under his thatch of white 
hair, his white brows standing out like tufts of bristling 
wool. “Y-yes, sir,. 

Canady slumped back in the chair after she had left. 
“Damn it,” he grunted, “I’m tired. You make a man work 
for what he gets, Willard. But a drink will help* It always 
pulls me up when I’m beat down .,. What you going to 
do with all that money? You going to retire?” 

Willard nodded. “Yes. Think I’U head for Miami. Don’t 
you plan to retire soon, Mr. Canady?” 

“^ey think I do,” Canady chuclded mirthlessly. “The 
doctor and all the rest. But me retire? Hell, no! That’s foz 
old men. Good God, if I retired, the bookkeepers and 
the lawyers would have this damn company so snarled up 
in red tape it would never earn a nickel! That’s what 
Fm here for—to make sure we don’t paperwork ourselves 
to death,” He Sung an arm in a gesture toward the en¬ 
dows. “I got factories out there. Factories that make 
things. Trouble is, nowadays, people seem to forget that’s 
what a company reaUy is—a factory that makes things. 
They think a company’s made up of filing cabinets and 
ledger sheets and procedure regulations and I.B.M. cards 
—^but it ain’t! A company’s a man at a lathe, a guy slic¬ 
ing a piece of plate with a shear, a welder laying a bead*— 
turning out something solid that people need and will pay 
money for if it’s worth it. That’s why I’ve gotta stay on! 
I got a good exec—Jim Sloane’s damn near as tough and 
mean as I am. And my daughter knows this business, too 
—she knows it good, I made sure of that! But when you 
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come n0it down to it. I’m the ottfy damn one in the 
management that knows how to lay a fillet weld or set 
up a boring TniU or make a sand pattern—and damn it, 
you’ve always got to have somebody like that aroundl” 

Willard nodded, thinking ; You must be a real bastard 
to work for. He congratulated himself that Jim Sloane 
bad been finessed out of all these negotiations—^it would 
have been a different story if Sloane had been present. 
Willard had heard of Sloane’s steel-trr^ mind, his ability to 
size up a company almost by instinct.... Well, in a few 
moments more than purchase agreement would be signed 
and witnessed. Then neither Sloane nor anybody else 
would be able to damage the deal. 

Miss Prentice came back with whiskey, ice and some 
glasses, put them down on the conference table, and van¬ 
ished. Mart Canady poured two big jolts over ice, shoved 
one at WiUaid. “All ri^t, Lucius. It’s been a good 
trade. You’re certain you screwed me and Pm convinced 
I screwed you. That dwajrs makes it a good trade. Let’s 
drink to it.’" 

In spite of himself, Willard grinned. “Sure.” 

Canady drank thirstily. Then he made a peculiar sound, 
half snort, half belch, and sat up. Willard saw a strange 
expression cross his face. Canarfy’s mouth opened; the 
sucking in of his breath was au^tde. 

“What’s the matter?” Suddenly Willard was concerned. 
Hell, maybe he’d let Canady get too excited. The old man 
didn’t look good. 

“Nothing,” Canady grunted in a strained voice. “Whis¬ 
key went down the wrong way.” With a defiant expression 
on his lined old face, he drained the rest of tbe glass. 
Then he sat back in his chair, breathing hard, as if he bad 
just run a long distance. 

Nffss Prentice returned, bearing the purchase agree¬ 
ment. She spread tbe sheets on the table before Can^y. 
“Here it is, sir.” 

He nodd^. 

“Mr. Canady,” she murmured, alarmed by his working 
mouth and heavy breathing. “Mr. Canady-^o you feel 
ail right?” 

“Hell, yes,” he rasped in a hoarse voice. He leaned for- 
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ward, bent over the sheets. ‘‘Step aroimd to Mr. Sloane*s 
office and ask Miss Payne to come in here,” He took a pen 
from his pockety signed his name six times. He shaved 
the sheets and the pen toward Willard, “Sign,” he 
wheezed. 

Willard signed quickly, aware that his hand was shak¬ 
ing, For a moment, he’d been afraid that Canady would 
keel over. And if that had happened, Willard would have 
been left out in the cold.,. With a sigh of relief, he 
wrote his name for the last time and pushed the papers to¬ 
ward Miss Prentice, who had just returned with Susan 
Payne. 

“Witness our signatures, please,” Canady ordered. 

The two women signed the papers and stepped back, 
Willard stood up. “All right,” he said, “I guess the rest is 
up to our lawyers,” He put his copies of the agreement 
into his coat and thrust out his hand. “Good day, Mr, 
Canady. It’s been a pleasure.” 

Without speaking, Canady took the hand. There was 
no iron in his grip this time; his fingers were lax, almost 
strengthless. Willard stared at him curiously. 

“Goddam it,” Canady’s voice wheezed. “What’s the 
matter? Why’re you looking at me like—?” Suddenly he 
pushed himself to his feet. His breath made a loud saw¬ 
ing noise in the room. He bUoked Hs eyes; his body 
swayed. 

“Mr, CanadyF* Susan Pa3me screamed the words as he 
bent over, his face twisted. She and Willard moved quickly, 
but not quickly enough. Canady’s body, already on the 
way down, was too huge to be stopped. It crashed to the 
floor of the ccmference room and lay inertly. 


Chapter Three 

At this time of the afternoon, the country club pool was 
not crowded. A few mothers lounged around the edges, 
sipping drinks and sometimes shrilling commands at their 
small children. 

At the deep end, a group of teenagers laughed and 
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splashed. Otherwise, Jim Sloane and Lisa Canady had the 
pool to themselves. 

Lying on his back, his arm thrown across his eyes to 
shield Stem from the hot glare of the three o’clock sun, 
Sloane was very much aware of the girl’s nearness. Even 
after a couple of plunges in the pool, the characteristic 
fragrance of her perfume still rose from her. The cool, 
damp silkiness of one of her long legs pushed itself against 
his thigh. ’‘This is nice,” she said drowsily, 

”Yeah—but I’m about ready for a drink. What about 
you?” 

“My tongue is hanging out.” Lisa rose gracefully, and 
again Jim felt a twist of admiration for the perfection of 
her body in the daring two-piece suit that barely covered 
her breasts and was only a cute vee across her Mps, I 
think, he told himself, that I’ve made a mistake holding off 
so long. I should ask her to marry me. We’d make a 
good team.,. And some day, when she’s sole owner of 
Canady, I’d have complete feedom of action with the 
company,., He told himself that when that happened, he 
could make Canady a name as well known across the 
country as du Pont. With Lisa to help him, he couldn’t 
miss. 

If only he could be sure that he loved her _., But how 
could he tell? She was too much a part of Canady Indus¬ 
tries for him to untangle what he felt for her from what 
he felt for the company. As they made their way to the 
locker rooms, he told himself that the main thing, prob¬ 
ably, was that the partners in a marriage have a common 
goal and a community of interest—and he and Lisa had 
that in Canady Industries. He was still wondering what 
he should do about her after they had had their drinks 
and when they were driving across town later, 

Arcady was not a large city, but it boasted two or three 
attractive suburbs. It was in one of these, Kentwood, that 
Jim Sloane had built his house. 

Although not by nature an ostentatious man, he knew 
his own tastes and could afford to indulge them. His vice¬ 
presidency at Canady brought him aU tiie salary he 
cared to earn, in view of taxes*, but the exercise of stock 
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options and other complicated executive compensation 
deals had fattened his bank accoimt considerably. So he 
had spared no expense on either the site or the construe^ 
tion of his house. A fiercely contemporary structure, it 
perched on a large tract of thickly wooded hillside, merg¬ 
ing with and becoming a part of the forest-land that 
hemmed it in and gave it privacy. Its flanks shone with 
^ass; he had had the best interior decorator in the state 
handle the decor, then had kicked out portions of it which 
irked him and had modified it to suit himself. 

Now, as he tooled the big car up the winding road that 
led through a virtual jungle to his eyrie, he could feel the 
desire for Lisa rising in him like the crescendo beat of 
tom-toms. He forgot now her connection with Canady, 
forgot all but that this was a lovely and ardent woman 
sitting beside him. A woman who, in a few more minutes, 
he would be possessing. 

Wong met them at the door—the perfect houseboy, a 
suave Chinese with a sophistication equal to any occasion. 
Tall, courtly, he produced a shaker of martinis and then 
melted into oblivion, so that the effect was one of com¬ 
plete privacy. 

Drink in hand, Lisa moved out to the jutting, prow¬ 
like porch of the house, looking through the glass walls 
at the jungle, and beyond it the scattering of houses of the 
suburb and, still farther beyond, the distance-veiled 
buildings and industrial chimneys of Arcady. 

“I love this view,” she murmured. **1 love this house.” 
She turned, interposing her drink between herself and 
Jim. ‘T may even love you.” 

Sloane frowned. *T’ve been thinking, Lisa,” he said. 
‘‘That’s something we ought to talk about. We’ve drifted 
too long.” 

It was almost as if she hadn’t heard him. “It’s a good 
house, this one,” she said in a different voice. “A good 
house for a m an who knows what he wants and how 
to get it. Isn’t that what you are, Jim? A man who gets 
what he wants?” 

Baffied by this strange mood, he said, “I want you. That 
what I want.” He Ufted the mass of her golden hair and 
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kissed, li^tly, barely touching it with the tip of his 
tongue, the soft, perfumed nape of her neck. 

The shiver that ran over her was completely visible. 
“Don’t do that!” 

“Why not?” He put his arms around her and his hands 
moved up to cup her breasts. They were soft, even under 
the artificial restraint of the bra. He was surprised when 
she jerked away his hands. 

“All right,” he said letting go of hen “What’s eating 
you?” 

Her gray eyes were cloudy and unreadable. “Tve been 
waiting a long time for you to talk to me about love. You 
never have. Why not, Jim?” 

“Lisa,” he said, “it’s a hard thing to explain—” 

“You don’t have to explain it. I know it without you 
explaining. Do you think I don’t feel it, too? You don’t 
know whether it’s me you love or not. You don’t know 
whether you love Lisa Canady or whether you love Can¬ 
ady Industries.” Her voice rose, and she gestured with 
her gjass. “There’s nothing much I’ve withheld from you, 
is there? You’ve had the complete bill of fare, haven’t 
you? Sampled all the wares, tasted all the dishes. And 
still, I have to ask the question—^what am I to you? But 
I know. I’ve known all along. I’m not a woman—not a 
woman with breasts and hips and aU the other parts and 
feelings of a woman—I’m an empire. Smokestacks and 
foundries, factories and lathes and presses—that’s what I 
am, isn’t that ri^t, Jim? Not Lisa—^just Canady Indus¬ 
tries in a tidy, compact form that you can have sex with!” 

Sloane shook his head. “Lisa, you’re mistaken.” 

“No. That’s why you haven’t told me you love me. 
That’s why you’ve never even mentioned marriage. Be¬ 
cause you’re not sure whether the bride would be me or 
the company.” Her mouth made a bitter line. “Sometimes 
I wish I weren’t Lisa Canady! Sometimes I wish I were 
just—just your secretary or something. Then you’d know 
exactly what you feel and you’d either love me or not 
love me—at least you wouldn’t keep me dangling on a 
string!” 

“Okay,” Sloane said heavily, *‘I love you. There, that 
much is said and out of the way. I love you. Not the 
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Canady factories but you—^Lisa. Yet there’s more to it 
than that." 

“Meaning?”. 

“I mean,” he said crisply, “that in time you’re going to 
own Canady. Lock, stock, and barrel, when your father 
passes on. And then m be working for you. You’ll be my 
boss. That’s all right, as long as we’re not married, Lisa. 
But no husband can work for Ms wife." 

She came against him suddenly, her body losing its 
stiffness, going yielding and soft against him. “Jim—-oh, 
Jim, is that it? Is that what stands in the way? How tidicur 
lousL You know that you’d nm Canady—” 

“Would I?” He laughed cuttingly. “As Tm running it 
today? Sent out of the class like a miriiehaving schoolboy 
because old Mart doesn’t want me around?” He pushed 
her away from him . “I know the Canadys. You and Mart 

_^you’re 3 lot alike. You let me run things until you start 

to differ from me—and then, blip! Suddenly I don’t have 
any more authority than the office boy. I can’t o^rate 
that way, Lisa. And if we were married, I wouldn’t op¬ 
erate that way. When you owned Canady, either I’d have 
to run it my way with no interference from you or To 
be nothing but a kept man. Don’t you t h i n k that’s enough 
to make me hesitate?” 

“Jim, it wouldn’t be that way. It’s absurd of you to 

think—” , . 

“It’s not absurd at aQ.” He put his arms around her. 
“You’re a fine woman, Lisa, and I do love you—Tm not 
heritant about saying that. But you’re Mart Canadjrs 
daughter and you’ve got your share of Mart’s stubborn¬ 
ness. I can’t see myself being married to a won^ who d 
be my wife and my boss at the same time... 

“Jim, you’re just upset because of the way Dad treated 
you tMs afternoon.” Lisa raised her head and looked at 
him, and her voice became a whisper. “Let’s not let that 
ruin the day for us. It’s not every day a man tells a woman 
he loves her ... Let’s forget Canday Industries—can t we? 
Let’s forget everything right now but Jim Sloane and usa 
Canady.” He saw her Ups part slightiy, saw the pinkness 

of her tongue. “Kiss me, Jim.” v . 

He did. Holding her to him, his ^p hard, he let her 
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body feel the rising demand he knew for it. As his lips met 
hers, as their tongues began a flickering courtship, she 
responded hungrily, her loins seeking the hardness and 
strength of him. 

When their lips broke apart, they were both breathing 
hard. ‘‘I t h in k /* Jim gasped, ^e*d better go into the bed¬ 
room, don’t you?” 

Her eyes were shining. She took his hand, and led the 
way. 

The bedroom was vast and the bed that dominated it 
was huge. One whole wall of the bedroom was of glass, 
giving on an opaque wall of forest that served, in effect, 
as a wall erf the house. There was no way to Gutter the 
glass expanse and it did not matter in the least, for no¬ 
body could possibly see in, so that the effect, exactly as 
Jim Sloaoe had planned it, was one of flagrant disregard 
for convention. 

Though Lisa was trembling with excitement, once in 
the bedroom she got a temporary grip on herself. Instead 
of hurrying off with her clothes, she moved well away 
from Jim, looking at him coofly. He sat on the bed and 
lit a cigarette and watched as she undressed, as slowly 
and carefully as if he were not waiting for her, as if it 
were routine preparation for retiring at night. 

She unripped the back of her white dress and pulled it 
over her head; then she went to a massive closet and care¬ 
fully hung the dress on a hanger. Jim’s lips quirked in a 
wry smile. She was doing this unconsciously, he knew; 
but it was so typically Canady. Even shaking with the 
eagerness that he knew she felt, she could not resist—all 
unloiowing—^proving at the same time that she could re¬ 
main master of herself. In a way, it was a challenge flung 
at him—daring him to make her loose that iron grip on 
her emotions. 

She turned away from the closet, clad now in bra and 
half-slip. Their eyes met, and yes, challenge seemed to 
be shining in hers. But it did not matter; what mattered 
was the breathtaking beauty of her, the poetry of curve 
and round that already had his throat going dry as she 
whisked the slip over her head and hung that up tcx>. 

The bra was next. He watched her breasts spring into 
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freedom like ripe fruit, the nipples pink and vivid. The 
panties were gossamer, concealing nothing, a mere fog of 
fabric across her hips. 

Thus stripped, she stood for an instant before him, pos¬ 
ing, inviting his inspection. She raised her arms, Med her 
lungs, so that her breasts lifted, thrust forward. “Well?*’ 
she asked. “Do I look like a girl you’d marry even if she 
had no factories?** 

Jim Sloane stubbed out the cigarette, stood up. Delib¬ 
erately he walked to her and looked down at her, his 
wide-shouldered height towering above her. He did not 
touch her. 

“You’re pretty sure of yourself, aren’t you?** He 
grinned. “Just like your old man.” He put out one finger, 
touched the nipple of her right breast. It was already hard, 
erect. He caressed it slightly, still not touching her any¬ 
where else. 

There was an instant change in the cadence of her 
breath; the twin mounds of white flesh rose and fell rap^ 
idly and delectably. 

His hand moved over the generous breast now, cupping 
it, kneading it. He could see the shiver that laced down 
her at his tonch. Challenge him, would she? AH right. He’d 
meet the challenge. He knew she was exerting every ounce 
of will at her command to withstand the fire blazing in 
her. 

His hand left her breast, moved slowly and gently over 
the white softness of her belly, across the sleekness of the 
fabric that covered her, almost more arousing to him 
than the feel of the skin itself. 

Her breath was shaky, but stiB she stood without mov¬ 
ing. Visibly, however, her body was tautening like a bow¬ 
string. Without taking his hand away, Jim put his other 
hand on one of her breasts. 

And then, suddenly she exploded. “Damn you,” he 
heard her gasp, and savagely she was hurling herself 
against him, unable to stand the titillalion any longer, pin¬ 
ning his hand against the velvety part of her. “Damn 
you!”—and her face was upturned, her Bps parted, beg¬ 
ging for his. 
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Calmly, Jim Sloane griimed. He stepped away from 
her. “Get in the bed,” he commanded. 

By the time he joined her, there was no more need for 
any preliminaries* 

She was aroused and ready, pulling him to her fiercely, 
drawing him in and locking him; the pressure of her 
thighs, the uplifting motion of her body, were the measure 
of her desire. Her lips and tongue sought his wildly, her 
nails gouged his back. She made incoherent whimpering 
sounds deep in her throat, then they trailed off into one 
sharp gasp after another* 

It was almost as much fi^t as it was love-making, so 
savage was she and so determined to get what she wanted 
But Sloane was strong. He could cope with her. He fought 
her and loved her simultaneously, feeling power moimting 
in him in wave after rising wave, each adding its inexora¬ 
ble pressure. Then he was aware of nothing except her 
body coming and going around his, and of the primeval 
instinct for speed and thrust. All at once she quit fitting; 
her body caught the rhythm of his, became part of his. 
There was a moment when it became unbearably good 
for both of them, when they were blinded to all else in 
the world. Then ffiat pressure in Sloane was beyond con¬ 
taining; he struck into her savagely, desperately. The 
world exploded. In that instant, she thrust herself cruelly 
against him, her body racked with a shudder that matched 
his own, her teeth fastening painfully on his lower lip. 
Then the explosion of life was over and Sloane was 
dropping, spent and exhausted, into the nearnleath of flie 
aftermath_They lay together for a long time, not mov¬ 

ing, not speaking. Yet as Sloane's mind began to function, 
even while her hands ran with affectionate satiation over 
his shoulders and back, he found himself wondering—if 
he married her, would it always be this way? Would she 
always have that unconscious need to be thoroughly mas¬ 
tered before she could yield?” 

In bed, it did not matter. But in the managing of an 
empire, it could be disastrous. He felt a pang of appre¬ 
hension. How strong was that Canady part of her, that 
always had to challenge him? 

He buried his face between her breasts, enjoying the 
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wanntb and softness of them and trying to put away his 
doubts. Right now, she was not at ail fonnidable—she 
was only a contented woman holding the man she loved. 
If only she could always be like that... 

The thought was interrupted by the ringing of the 
telephone. Somehow, the clangor of its beO sounded 
strangely urgent. Sloane stirred. “Wong wdl get it” 

But it kept on ringing. Unaccountably, Sloane felt a 
chill touch of fear. “Wong must be outside somewhere,” 
he said and broke from Lisa’s arms. He sat up and 
reached for the extension next to the bed. 

He was not a man who believed in premonitions, but 
later he could remember that somehow, even before the 
instrument was at his ear, he had known what the call 
was about. 


Chapter Four 

They buried Mart Canady on the highest rise of ground 
in the rolling, tree-shaded cemetery. It was a bright and 
hot aftemotm. There were hundreds of people present, 
and it was a long time before they all drifted away. At 
last, however, they were gone, and only three people re¬ 
mained beside the grave. Lisa Canady and Jim Sloane 
were two of these; the third was a stocky man about 
Sloane’s age with prematurely gray hair and a face that 
might have belonged to a pro football player instead of 
a banker. His name was Curtis Webb and he was an 
ficer of the Aicady Bank’s trust department There had 
been a time, also, when he had been Jim Sloane's rival for 
Lisa Canady. But udth a banker’s feeling for when to 
cut bis losses, be had gradually withdrawn from court- 
riiip of her. 

Lisa stood erect and diy-eyed and, looking at her, Jim 
Sloane once more was struck with the echo ol Mart Can¬ 
ady he sensed in her iron control of herself. She looked 
out across the stoae-dcKted expanse of the cemetery and 
past H, to where the chimneys of Canady Industiies were 
clearly visible in the middle distance. “He picked this spot 
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himself,” she mtirmured. *'He said he wanted to be 
where he*d be able to keep an eye on thingSp” 

*That sounds like Mart,” Curt Webb said. 

Jim took Lisa's arm. “Lisa—don’t you think we'd bet¬ 
ter go?” 

She stood looking at the stark grave. Mart Canady had 
specified in his will that there be no flowers. What else 
he had specified, Sloane did not know, but he sensed that 
he would be finding out before long. Webb had the faint 
impatience about him of a man who had business to trans¬ 
act and was anxious to pt on with it. 

At last Lisa nodded. “Yes,” she smd faintly, “Fm 
ready.” 

As they trudged down the hill toward the car, Jim 
Sloane’s heart weighed like lead. Mart Canady gone. It 
seemed impossible. Not that hell-roaring, buh-bellow- 
ing, old bastard! Not the Mart Canady who had 
plucked Jim out of obscurity, made him his ri^t-hand 
man, given Jim wealth and status. He put his ann around 
Lisa, feeling a quick choke of desolation. 

They drove in silence to the Canady home, a huge 
Georgian house on a knoll in the outskirts of town, its red 
bulk surrounded by the flowing greenery of a wide lawn, 
shaded by lofty trees. 

When the three of them had entered, Curt Webb spoke. 
“Lisa, I suppose you know there are things to talk about. 
Do you feel up to discussing them now, or would you 
prefer to wait? I don’t want to be premature, but it’s 
usually best if matters like this are handled as quickly as 
possible.” 

“I feel all right,” she said, and in the firmness of her 
voice Sloane again caught that uncanny echo of her 
father, “Let’s—let’s go in Dad’s study, shall we?” 

Jim Sloane looked at Curt Webb, “Is this something 
I should be in on?” 

Their eyes locked for a moment. Jim knew that Webb 
had no love for him; the loss of Lisa was not something 
a man like Webb—or any man—could take without re^ 
seotment, Webb hesitated. Lisa’s voice broke in. “Of 
course, Jim. As vice-president, you’re concerned. Come on 
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in.” And in the study, she said, a Uttle shakily, “I diink I 
could do with a drink. Jim, do you mind—?” 

The bar Mart had had iostalkd in his study, and wuch 
he had bewi forbidden by his doctor to use, was weU 
stocked. In a moment, Jim passed around drinks, notmg 
how Lisa had seated herself behind Mart’s des^ almost as 
if she were presiding over a meeting. Again he mar¬ 
veled at her strength and self-containment ^ 

Curt Webb sipped, and coughed a trifle nervouriy. Lim 
you’re familiar with the contents of your father’s wmt 
She nodded. Looking at Jim, she said; “The controlhng 
interest—an of I>ad’s stock—comes to me.” 

“Of course,” Jim said. 

“But” Curt Webb added, “don’t forget the trust. 

Jim Sloane arched his brows. ‘Trust?” 

“Actually,” Lisa told him, “Dad’s will provides ttot toe 
stock I inherit will be held by ^ bank’s trust depart¬ 
ment for two years after his deato.” 

Jim tried futilely to (Ugest this. “Whai;8 th^l^? 
“Just a protective measure,” Webb said, bank 

bolds toe stock to protect Lisa and the company. That way, 
the bank is responsible for seeing that toe new maMg(^ 
ment of the company, now that Mart’s gone, 
and efficient. After the company’s earned a profit for tiro 
vears under the same management, the stock is released 
from toe trust. It means that the bank will serve m a ma- 
iority of toe board of directors until toe trust forma^ 
ends^...” His mouth hardened. “Mart just wanted to be 
sure that somebody kept an eye on whoever ran the com¬ 
pany after he passed on.” 

Jim Sloane flushed. That was, in a way, a dig at Imm 
For, he was certain, he would be promoted to president 
now. Mart had discussed it with him more than o^, 
it was pretty well taken for granted by eve^bo^. 
ertoeless, he could not suppress his imtadon. So 
had not trusted him to run the company for Lisa wi^ 
out someoite looking over his shoulder, eh? Damn itl Th^ 
Ibs typical. Even from toe grave, Mart Canady would 
try to ramrod things! 

“Let me see,” he murmured, betraymg nothmg of wtoat 
be felt. “That gives to the bank, then, the authonty to hire 
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Curt Webb nodded. “In a sense, yes. Actually, we don’t 
want to run the company. Not in detail. All we want to 
do is make sure it keeps on operating at a profit." 

“Don’t worry,” Jim Sloane said tautly. “It will I’ll see 
to that” 

“Oh?” Curt Webb tamed his head to look at Lisa. 
“Well, certainly, Jim’s the logical man for the presidency, 
I suppose. It would suit the bank. But we'd like to have 
your concurrence, Lisa. We certainly don’t intend to be 
arrogant, or to bypass your wishes, assuming that we can 
get our thinking to run along the same lines.” 

“What?” Lisa Canady seemed to have been lost in 
ftou^. “What? Oh, about the presidency." She stood up. 
“I think I’d like to be the president of Canday Indus* 
tries,” she said. 

"What!" The exclamation burst from both men at once. 

Idsa’s cheeks burned red, but she looked at Jim Sloane 
and Curt Webb unblinkin|jy. “I think Fd like to be the 
president,” she said. 

“You’re joking!” Sloane hadn’t meant to let the ex¬ 
clamation slip out, but he couldn’t help it 

“Wait a minute.” Webb held up a monitory hand. “Let 
Lisa talk.” 

Jim Sloane leaned forward, gripped by an odd sense 

of unr^ty. This was fantastic. That anybody else_ 

even Lisa—could take over the presidency after Mart’s 
death had never entered Jim’s mind. Lisa? Run the 
company? RidiculousI Just in time, he held his tongue. 

“I know \riiat Jim’s thinking,” Lisa said. “He’s niintrini; 
this is a crazy whim, scanething occurring to me on the 
spur of the moment But it isn’t.” She turned to Curt Webb. 
“I worked as Dad’s assistant for two years,” she said, “I 
learned the company inside and out. And be¬ 
fore that—why, I’ve been soaked in the affairs of Canady 
Industries ever since I can remember. I know the com¬ 
pany—and I know it well enough to run it” She turned 
eyes to Jim that begged for understanding. “I know you 
must have counted on the president^, Jim,” she said softly. 
“I know that Dad may have promised it to you. But 
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somehow I think be would feel better knowing that a 
Canady was still going to bead the business—at least for 
a while.” 

“What do you mean—for a while?” The words were 
harsher, more demanding, than Jim Sloane had meant to 
make them. 

“I mean,” she said, “that maybe I won’t want to be 
president of Canady for the rest of my life. There are 
other things for a woman—marriage, a home—But ri^t 
now, I want to try. And I can do it—^I’m sure I can 
do it. That is,” she added softly, “if Jim won’t resign, but 
will stay on as executive and help me—the way he helped 
Dad.” 

Jim Sloane swallowed, fitting down the rage boiling in 
him. Again that quality in Lisa, ^t determination to dom¬ 
inate, that damned Canady need to be top dog! He said, 
“Curt, 1 don’t think that’s exactly what Mart had in mind 
when he put the stock in trust, do you?” 

Webb rubbed his face. Sloane could see Webb’s eyes 
glinting behind his glasses. Suddenly he realized that Webb 
was enjoying this, that it was something the man might 
even have suggested to Lisa. Curt Webb was a clever mam 

“I don’t know,” Webb said. “I see what Lisa’s getting 
at, though, Jim. President with an area of authority say 
about like Mart’s was in the latter years. You’d sdH be 
actual ramrod, but there’d be a Canady at the top, and 
that might not be such a bad idea. Tbe Canady name packs 
an awful lot of prestige.” 

Jim Sloane knew his own worth. But there was the 
company itself to be considered. He had counted on hav¬ 
ing a free hand with it, on making it grow and prosper, 
in a way that he could accomplish only if be were in 
complete charge. He was not even thinking personal 
gain now; he was thinking entirely of the company. Mart 
Canday as a part-time president in his last years had been 
more a hindrance than a help. Jim saw no reason to be¬ 
lieve things would be different with Lisa. 

He said: “Look. I’m not arguing that Lisa shouldn’t 
have her chance. But it would be better for the ccwnpaiiy 
to have a president that actually ran things, and I don’t 
think that’s what Lisa has in mind. Divided authority is 
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always bad. I think Canady would be better off if you 
gave the presidency to me. Or if not to me, to some¬ 
body just as experienced and competent, so that there’d 
be only one voice saying one thing and no chance of 
mistaking who’s in charge* I’m not talking against Lisa 
—^Pm talking against dividing the authority of the com¬ 
pany.” 

Webb nodded. “Well, if you plan to resign, it would be 
out of the question for the bank to go along with Lisa, 
We’d have to bring in a complete outsider to take over. 
But if Lisa wants to be president and you want to help 
her as you helped Mart, I see no reason for the com¬ 
pany’s not prospering under such a set-up and I’d be for 
it.” Sloane could sense the satisfaction in Webb’s voice* 
Webb knew that Sloane was in a humiliatmg position and 
was enjoying it. “I’ll leave that to you and Lisa to settle. 
But it should be settled quickly so that the affairs of the 
company can proceed.” 

He reached for his hat, went over to Lisa, 

“Lisa, you know I’ll help you in any way I can,” he said 
softly. He kissed her on the temple and walked out. 

After the door had shut behind him, Sloane turned to 
Lisa. 

“AH right,” he said harshly. “Where’d you get this wild 
idea?” 

She flushed. “Jim, I know how you feel. But^—it’s 
something Fve got to do.” 

“What you mean,” Jim said brusquely, “is that you’ve 
got to prove to yourself that a Canady is always top dog. 
Now do you see what I meant the other afternoon?” 

Her head jerked back as if he had struck her. “You 
think that’s why? To show you I can push you around?” 

“No. To show me I can’t push you around.” He hesi¬ 
tated. “Lisa, if you were Mart’s son instead of his daugh¬ 
ter, Fd not think a moment before I promised to help 
you any way I could. But you’re not thinking of the 
company the way a son would. You’re just trying to prove 
that no man Is going to dominate you, ever, not even 
me.” His voice grew thin with anger. “We talked about 
love. We talked about marrying. Hell, I don’t want a 
wife who tries to wear the pants.” 
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“Then you won't help me?” 

Jim Sloane took a deep breath. He was in an impos¬ 
sible position, and he could see it. If he did not resign, 
he would be taking orders from the woman he hoped to 
marry, and everything masculine in him rebelled at that 
But if he did resign, a total outsider would come in and 
run the company—and there’d be no telling what would 
happen to Canady then. 

“I'll help you—because I owe it to Mart Canady’s 
memory and to the company. But only if you’ll agree to 
take the title and give me the authority, a bee hand. Can 
you do that? Will you agree to do it?” 

“No,” she said. 

His fists clenched. She looked at him directly and with¬ 
out fear. 

“No. m not be a figurehead. You’ll have at least as 
much authority as you had with Dad. Maybe more. But 
when the time comes that I have to make a decision, the 
decision will stick.” 

He fought back his anger. “You simply have to wear 
those pants, don’t you?" 

“I’m a Canady. It’s my company, and I want to run it. 
With you or without you.” 

“The bank won’t let you,” he said. “Without me.” 

She smiled. It was not a pleasant smile. “We’U see.” Sud¬ 
denly the smile softened. “Jim, please. Let’s not fight 
Let's work together. There’s so much to do. This Fenco 
thing—” 

“That’s no problem,” he said quickly. “I’m sure the pur¬ 
chase agreement can be broken. Your father was sick 
when he signed it.” 

“Broken?” Her mouth dropped open. “Mart Canady 
never broke his word in his life!” 

“In his life,” Jim said brutally. Her eyes clouded with 
involuntary tears and he felt immediate remorse. “Lisa, 
it’s out of the question to go ahead with that. It’s a men¬ 
ace to the whole structure of the company.” 

“Dad didn’t think so,” she said angrily. 

“He wasn’t himself. He was sick.” 

"He wasn’t that sick. He knew what he was doing!” 
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“Regardless of whether he did or not, the Fenco deal’s 
mo good* WeVe got to get omt of it” 

“We’re not going to get out of it” He had heard that 
same metallic note of bullheadedness countless times in 
old Mart’s voice* “We’re going to keep Dad’s word, take 
that company over, mn it, and make it pay.” 

“Not unless you can work miracles* What will happen 
instead is that you’U bleed Canady Industries white!” He 
knew it was not right to be roaring at her so soon after 
her father’s burial, but he could not help himself* “Dam¬ 
mit, Lisa, m not be a party to it!” 

“You wdl,” she said calmly, and her words were like 
ice, “if you keep on working for Canady.” 

It was in him then to yeU: All right! tm through! But 
the words would not come out. He looked at this woman 
and could not bear to break his ties with her; he could 
not bear, either, to give Canady Industries completely 
over to her or to some outsider. With a tremendous effort, 
he fought his way back through his anger to rationality. 
Lisa had challenged him, and he must not run from that 
challenge. He had to stay and fight. For his own man¬ 
hood—and for the preservation of the company that 
meant so much to Mm, that had been father and mother, 
almost his complete reason for being, during the past 
ten years* 

He let out a long, shuddering breath. He bit his lower 
lip. 

“All right, Lisa,” he said quietly, “AH ri^t. You’re the 
boss. Go ahead and tell the bank I’ll work with you.” 

He waited for a Bicker of triumph to cross her face, 
but there was none. She merely said, gravely, “Thank you, 
Jim.” 

Then she turned away, and there was an instant 
when he thought she was going to crumple, as if all the 
strain of the day had just caught up with her. He took a 
step forward, but before he could reach her, she’d straight¬ 
ened, was in possession of herself again. The Canady iron, 
he thought. 

“Now,” she said, “Fm quite tired. I think ITl lie down, 
if you’ll excuse me, Jim*” 

“Yes,” he said. “Certainly.” 
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As she went by him to leave the room, she stopped. 
Her lips brushed lightly across his. “Thank you again— 
for everything, Jim,” she murmured. 

There was something ghostly about the Canady shops 
when they were silent. Walking through the sintered-parts 
shop, Jim Sloane could hear his footsteps echoing hol¬ 
lowly. The compacting presses stood like tall sentinels 
in inilitaiy order; the sintering furnace was cut back; the 
conveyors were still. It was a new process they used here: 
intricate metal parts were pressed in one operation from 
metal powder, rather than being laboriously produced on 
lathes. It bad turned out to be a real time-saver and 
mcmey-maker. Jim*s mouth twisted wryly as he remem¬ 
bered the battle with old Mart about it. It had been Jim’s 
idea, and Jim had had to ram it through despite Mart’s 
protests—^just another example, Jim thought, of how Mart 
had lost touch, slipped behind, during those last years of 
his sickness. In earlier days Mart would have beat Jim 
Sloane to the punch by months in seizing on something 
so obviously well adapted to their operations. 

Jim crossed a corridor into another shop. This was 
where tanks and boilers were made. The plate-working 
machinery, huge and massive, loomed in die dimness like 
resting dinosaurs: it seemed odd that there was no span¬ 
gled blue-white glare of welding torches making the place 
a flickering hell. But for the first time in years, the whole 
plant had been closed down—^this was Ae day Mart 
Canady’s funeral. 

Jim did not know what had drawn him here after his 
battle with Lisa. He had come instinctively. It was as if he 
had to look at everything to reassure himself that the 
game was worth the candle. 

Jim Sloane’s parents had died before be had even fin¬ 
ished high school. He had been taken in by an uncle and 
aunt as different from his own parents as night from day. 
Conservative, not too intelligent, rather timid and afraid 
of life, they had not been able to understand the 
drive Jim had possessed even then. He himself had not 
understood it; it had just been there inside him and he 
had had to live with it. It had made life with his uncle 
and aunt miserable. He bad welcomed his service during 
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the Korean war; it had been like escaping from prison. 
He had, of course, finished high school by then. He had 
wanted to go on to college, but hk uncle had vetoed the 
idea, even though there was a scholarship avalable; he 
had needed Jim's help in his grocery store* 

The army had taken him away from that. And it had 
taught him that his drive, his t^ent for command, did 
have a place in the world. He had wou a battlefield com¬ 
mission before a buUet in his knee had ended his dream 
of a regular army career and had sent him back to ci¬ 
vilian life. But the army had made it possible for him 
to go to coUege* He had worked like hell to get his de¬ 
gree in mechanical engineering, and he had been damned 
glad, he remembered, to take a job as draftsman with 
Canady Industries after graduation. 

He could remember the incident that had brought him 
to Mark Canady’s attention. A huge tank was being built; 
Jim had done the complicated drawings for it. When the 
pieces were assembled, they would not fit. Somebody^— 
either Jim as the draftsman or the foreman who had 
supervised the cutting of the plate—^had made a grievous 
error. Nearly a thousand dollars’ worth of plate had been 
spoiled. The foreman blamed the drawings; Mart Cana¬ 
dy had called the foreman and the shop superintendent and 
Jim Sloane and Jim’s boss, the chief draftsman, into his 
office to get the thing settled. 

“It’s these goddam college kids,” the foreman snapped. 
“They don’t know how to lay out stuff—all they know is 
how to fancy up their drawings.” 

Jim Sloane had never been good at holding his temper. 
“Yeah? I fancied up my drawings, all right. I put notes 
on ’em that even you should have been able to follow.” 
For a moment Jim thougjit the foreman would spring on 
him, but Mart’s harsh voice cut throu^ the tension like 
a knife. 

“Let me see those drawings.” 

The chief draftsman had unrolled a set of prints on 
Mart’s desk. The old man stood up, bent over them. He 
studied them in silence for a few long minutes, his pencil 
occasionally doing calculations. Then he sat back down 
in his chair. 
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“Sloppy work,” he rasped. 

Jim Sloan felt his heart sink. Certainly, he told him¬ 
self, if anybody were going to be thrown to the wolves 
in tins deal, it would be him, a greenhorn draftsman with 
no seniority. 

“Sloppy work,” Mart Canady said again. His eyes 
flicked from the foreman to Jim and back to the foreman 
again. Suddenly they blazed, like coals fanned into life. 
He leaned toward the foreman. 

“You’ve got a damned nerve,” he rasped. “My sixte^- 
year-old dau^ter could take these drawings and go out 
there and build that damned tank. But you goofed—some¬ 
where you goofed and then you tried to throw the blame 
on this kid.” Mart slapped his desk. “You cut the plate 
the way it’s laid out here and it’s got to fit. Did you 
double-check your lay-out when you drew it off on the 
plate itself?” 

The foreman licked his lips. “I—” 

“Damn you,” the shop superintendent rasped, “you 
swore to me you did.” 

“Did you?” Mart Canady insisted. 

The foreman looked away and did not speak, and Mart 
Canady’s let-out breath made a gusty sigh in the rocm. 
“All right,” he said wearily to the shop super. “Pay hM 
off.” His eyes went back to Jim Sloane. “That’s a nice 
set of drawings, kid.” 

That had b«n the beginning of it. After that, Mart 
Canady had kept his eye on Jim Sloane. From drafting 
room to executive vice-president in ten years—quite a suc¬ 
cess story, Jim though^ moving on throu^ the darkened 
shops. 

Well, he had paid back Mart many times over, Jim had 
done a good job as exec and everybody knew it, includ¬ 
ing Curt Webb. Yet you didn’t work the way Jim had 
vnthout it costing you something—and what it had cost 
him, Jim Sloane, was complete identification with Cana¬ 
dy Industries. Tlie company was in his blood. Leaving 
Canady would be like leaving part of himself. That was 
the price he had paid—^he was tied to Canady and couldn’t 
get loose. . . 

He walked out of the shops, crossed the railroad tracks 
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and skirted a string of cars. He went to the back door 
of the office building and let himself in with one of a 
huge bunch of keys he carried. The offices on the first 
floor were silent; the watchman sat in the foyer, reading 
a ma^zine between his rounds, Jim nodded to him and 
took the elevator to the top floor. 

His footsteps were loud in die haU as he went down the 
corridor toward his own office. He did not know what he 
was going to do there, but at least it was a place where 
he could sit and think , ponder all the developments of the 
day and lay out some sort of battle plan for the future. 
He stopped in surprise at the doorway to his office. In¬ 
candescence was spilling under the door, making a pat- 
tern on the corridor floor, Jim wondered who had left 
on the lights and turned the knob. 

Susan Payne looked up from her typewriter. “Oh!” 
Then she relaxed. *‘Yoq startled me, Mr, Sloane,” Al¬ 
most as if she had been cau^t at some crime, she blushed. 
‘T was just using the ^T^ewriter to write some personal 
letters. I hope you don't miiid?” 

•‘Of course not/' Jim said. He hung up his hat. 

Her face became concerned. 

‘T—^Fm sorry about Mr. Canady, Mr. Sloane. I know 
how very much he meant to you.’' 

“Yes. Thank yoiL" Sloane was glad that she was 
around; he did not want to be alone just now. He sat 
down in a chair and stretched out his legs. “Miss Payne, 
would you do me a favor?” 

“What is it?” 

“There's a bar in Mr. Canady’s office. Would you go 
down there and mix us a couple of drinks? Scotch and 
water for me, please—^you take whatever you like.” 

She stood up. He admired involuntarily the lithe full¬ 
ness of her figure, the li^ts that danced in her dark 
hair, the trimness of her legs beneath the short skirt. 

While she was gone, Sloane closed his eyes. What it 
all boiled down to, be told himself, was that he was go¬ 
ing to have to fight Lisa. He would stay on as vice-presi¬ 
dent, because there was no other way he could fight, 
no other position to fight from. He would have to keep 
her from ruining the company with her stubborn insistence 
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oa going ahead with the Fence deal; he would have to 
guard the company from any harm she might do it through 
ignorance. And he would have to prove to her, somehow, 
(mce and for all, that it would a mistake for her to 
try to wear the pants. 

And only when he had done that would he even think 
any more about marrying her. .. 

“Mr. Sloane?” Susan Payne was handing him a glass. 
She waited until he took it and then sat down in her typ¬ 
ing chair with a drink of her own. The whiskey tasted 
good to Sloane. It chased away some of the weariness. 

“Thanks, Miss Payne.” His eyes swept over her again. 
He wondered what it would be like to love someone sim¬ 
ple, beautiful and submissive like Susan Payne. Restful, he 
thought. The fellow who gets her is going to be a lucky 
man. 

He did not mean to say it, but he heard himself blurting, 
“Miss Payne, did you know that you’re very beautiful?” 

The effect of that simple statment was completely un¬ 
expected. Her mouth dropped open. Color rose in her 
cheeks; Her eyes shone with a strange glow. He saw 
her hand, tremble so that part of her drink was spilled. 

“Oh—I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to upset you.” 

“You didn’t upset me, Mr. Sloane. It’s just—just—” 
She did not seem to be able to finish the sentence. 

“Yes, I did.” Sloane grinned. “Don’t worry. I’m not 
going to chase you around your desk. I was just thinking 
that the man who gets you is going to be lucky.” He stood 
up, wanting only to save her further embarrassment. 
“Would you get me that copy of the Fenco agreement. 
Think I’ll go in my office and look it over.” 

She arose quickly, went to a file cabinet. She brought 
Tiiin the agreement, held it out to him. He took it and 
then, for a moment, ffieir eyes met. 

Her voice seemed reedy, th in . “Is—is there something 

else?” 

“What?” Suddenly Sloane realized that he had been star¬ 
ing into her eyes, that he had lost himself in them. He 
jerked himself back to full awareness. “No—noffiing 
else.” 

«i thifilf I’d—better go, then. I have a date.” 
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“Yes/' Sloane said. “Have a good time, then.” 

“Good night.” She snatched up her handbag and left 
humedly. Sloane stood there with the document in his 
hand and looked at the door she had closed behind her. 


Chapter Five 

Susan Payne stepped out of the tub, seized a towel As 
she dried herself vigorously, the friction of the nubby 
fabric against her skin brought a glow to her body. 

There was a full-length mirror on the bathroom door. 
She moved a pace closer to it, suddenly let the towel drop. 
She surveyed her body with more than usual satisfactioii, 
glad that it was a fine one, with silky white skin, with 
breasts like twin fruit ripened to perfection, their nipples 
jutting now as an aftermath of the toweling, with waist 
slender, hips flaring slightly, legs excellent. She ran one 
hand down her body, beginning at her throat, then going 
over her breasts, across the smoothness of her stomach, 
around her hip, over the curved roundness of her buttock. 
It was not so much a caress as an appraisal, an at¬ 
tempt to verify by touch what her eyes told her. But it 
had an unexpected effect on her; suddenly she was very 
anxious to see Don Torgerson tonight. 

But she knew that it was not her bath or the attentive¬ 
ness to her body that had really generated this urgency. 
It was the recollection of Jim Sloane looking into her eyes, 
of the ringing of his voice in her ears : You're very beau¬ 
tiful ... 

He had noticed her. At last, he had noticed her. And 
when he had looked at her like that, there had been 
something in his eyes that perhaps even he had not been 
aware of. Yes, he knew who she was and what she looked 
like now, after three years, and that was more progress 
than she had dared hope for. It was a start, and that was 
all she had ever wanted—a start. Never again would she 
be merely a piece of office furniture to him —she wouM 
be a woman from now on. And with that much accom¬ 
plished, she was sure she could accomplish the rest^— 
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even m competition with that hau^ty rich-bitch, Lisa 
Canady* 

Susan hugged herself in her excitement, reached for 
her robe* She wished it were Jim Sloaoe with whom she 
were going out tonight, but since it could not be Jim, she 
was glad that it would be Don. He was an exciting man, 
too, and that was what she was in the mood for tonight, 
that was what the brief encounter with Sloane had set her 
to craving—excitement* 

In the bedroom of her tiny apartment she dressed slow¬ 
ly and carefully and with infinite attention to detail, se¬ 
lecting a dress the color of dark wine that would hug 
every line of her. This would be her third date with Don* 
She had met him while he had been doing some advisory 
work for the accounting department at Canady. He was an 
employee of a management consultant firm that Jim 
Sloane had hired, over Mart Canady’s protests, to re¬ 
vamp the outmoded record-keeping systems, Don was 
young, dynamic, with a quick, alert mind. He would, she 
knew, go far in the world, and sometimes she wondered 
if she were missing the boat by not letting herself fall in 
love with him. It would have been easy enough—^if it 
had not been for Jim Sloane .., 


The music of the jazz combo was barely audible in the 
background. Susan Payne looked at Don Torgerson across 
the table* Illuminated by the candle between them, his 
face seemed to glow with his interest in her, and despite 
herself, she felt a warmth throughout her body. Regard¬ 
less of how she felt about Jim Sloane, there was no denying 
that Torgerson had magnetism. 

His dark, sensitive face made him look younger than 
he was* The appearance of youth was heightened by his 
brush of crew-cut hair* Actually, he was thirty and Susan 
knew that behind his ingenuous exterior his mind never 
ceased working* 

“Too bad about Mart Canady,” he was saying. “What 
happens now? I guess Sloaoe will take over, eh?” 

Susan shrugged. “You know as much about it as I do.” 
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Torg^rson considered. ‘‘If he doesn’t take over, who 
will? Is there anybody else?” 

Susan laughed. '*Not unless Lisa Canady does—and 
that’s hardly likely*” 

*‘Oh? From what I saw of Miss Canady, she can be 
a pretty hard customer when she wants to be. Maybe 
she’ll surprise everybody,” He chuckled, “if she should 
take over, there’s one thing certain. She’ll be the best¬ 
looking cWef executive any company ever had.” 

Susan could not suppress a stinging bitterness, “I don’t,” 
she said harshly, “want to talk about Lisa Canady.” 

Torgerson arched Hs brows, 

“I think,” Susan went on, “that she’s a conceited bitch ” 

“Oh.” Torgerson smiled He had, thought Susan, a 
charming smile- she felt the bitterness ebb away, “What¬ 
ever she is,” Torgerson said, “she can’t hold a candle 
to you. You’re beautiful, Susan.” 

Exactly what Jim Sloane had said! Susan held her 
breath, trying, for that moment, to imagioe that it was 
Sloane opposite her, that he was saying it to her again. It 
didn’t work—Torgerson’s personality was too strong to let 
a daydream obliterate his presence. He reached across the 
table, took her hand, and stroked the back of it, “So beau¬ 
tiful,” he murmured. In the dimnness of the night club, he 
kissed her fingers lightly. Susan could not help the tremor 
that went through her. 

He released her hand. “Would you like to dance?” 

She nodded breathlessly and they moved out on the 
floor. 

Gollyt i’m keyed up tonight, Susan thought as they 
danced. It was as if that momentary contact with Jim 
Sloane earlier had kindled a fire within her—a fire that the 
touch of Torgersoo’s body was now faonmg to a conflagra¬ 
tion. She could not help the impulse that made her push 
herself more tightly against him. Maybe, she thou^t, Fve 
had too much to drink. Maybe / shouldn't have had that 
third martinL But she did not really care. She put her cheek 
against Torgerson’s. She felt his breath on her ear and on 
her neck. Then his lips were nibbling gently at her 
earlobe, kissing the perfumed spot just behind it He was 
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aroused himself; she could tell that, could fee! it. He pulled 
her even more tightly against him as they danced. 


It was past midm^t when Susan unlocked the door 
to her apartment. She was acutely aware of Torgerson’s 
bulk behind her in the corridor. It would be, she knew, 
dangerous to invite him in. Yet diat was what she wanted 
to do. She tried to think. Don Torgerscm really meant 
nothing to her except that he was fun to go out with* And 
she was not the type to give herself to a man who meant 
nothing to her. StiM, tonight, there was unaccustomed fire 
in her blood, fire that only a man could quench. Her de¬ 
sire warred with her better judgment, and she took a long 
time to unlock the door while she tried to think what she 
must do. Then, jnst as she had made up her mind to give 
him a waim-enou^ goodnight kiss and thank him for the 
evening, she heard her voice saying, without her volition, 
‘*Won’t you come in for a drink?’’ 

She heard Torgerson’s long intake of breadi, and then 
his murmured response as he looked directly mto her face, 
“I think that woidd be nicc,*^ he said evenly. 

Once in the apartment, she felt confused, flustered. She 
was all thumbs as she mixed two highballs. Torgerson sat 
patiently on the ancient sofa, hating two smokes, and as 
she handed him a glass, he handed her a cigarette. She 
noticed that his hand was large and masculine, hairy, and 
that he wore a massive sOver watchband. Suddenly she 
found herself wondering what that hand would feel like on 
her body. 

Stop it, Susan, she told herself- You’re no slut, to go to 
bed with a man just because you’re a little excited. You 
know that he means nothing to you—^and you mean 
nothing to him. 

To cover up her excitement, she tried to make neu¬ 
tral conversation. 

*T guess the people at Fenco Windows felt worse about 
Mr. Canady than anybody else,” she said. 

“Huh?” This was obviously not what Don had been 
expectmg. 

“Mr. Canady signed a purchase agreement to buy Fen- 
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CO just before he ... be dropped dead. I suppose now Mr. 
Sloane will find some way to break it. Mr. Canady thought 
Fenco was a good buy—thought he could make it pay, I^. 
Sloane didn’t think it could be done.” 

Torgerson hitched around on the sofa, faced her, frown¬ 
ing. He seemed intensely interested. “Canady was going 
to buy Fenco? My God!” 

“You know something about them?” 

He nodded. “I did some consultant work for them. It 
was a last desperate try they were making to strai^teo 
themselves out, get on a profitable basis.” He took a sip of 
his drink. “Hopeless, of course.” 

“Gosh,” Susan said. “Maybe you ought to talk to some¬ 
body at our office. It’s information they could use.” 

Torgerson shook his head. “Can’t. When I do work for 
a company, it’s confidential. My firm would fire me if 
I tried that. I—^I shouldn’t have told even you. But I 
trust you, Susan.” He seemed to be thinking hard. Suddenly 
he put down his glass. “Look,” he said, “no matter how 
they reshuffle out at Canady now, there’ll be a new execu¬ 
tive opening, won’t ffiere?” 

“Yes. I suppose so.” 

Torgerson seemed excited. “That’s a hell of a company, 
Canady is. Growing like crazy.” 

Susan nodded. “Mr. Canady’s been approached about 
selling it lots of times. He wouldn’t even consider it.” 

“I’ve heard rumors about that,” Torgerson murmured, 
as if to himself. “Some of the offers were fabulous. No 
man in his right mind would have turned them down.” 

“Maybe Mr. Canady wasn’t in his right mind. Maybe 
that’s why he made this Fenco agreement.” 

“Mayl».” Abruptly, Don Torgerson put down his glass. 
“Hell,” he said. “That’s enough talk about business. You 
didn’t invite me in here to talk about business—did you?” 

His directness caught Susan by surprise. Her band trem¬ 
bled. She could not take her eyes from Torgerson’s face. It 
bad changed. It wore an expression probably meant to be 
tender—but it was not tender, it was simply hunger. With 
a hunger that matched her own. 

Susan could barely hear her own answer. “No,” she 
whispered, “I didn’t.,.” 
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Thea sbe was leaning forward so Torgeison could kiss 
her. 

At his kiss, all the contained fire surged loose mtbout 
her willing it She felt her mouth opening, yielding, and her 
body wanted him and would brook no delay. She was glad 
when one of his big hands cupped her breast and squeezed 
savagely; it hurt and felt wonderful simultaneously, and 
she relaxed, so that he could bear her backward. 

Then his other hand was moving up the inside of her 
thigh under her dress, over the tautness of the stocking, 
stroking and caressing, over the soft white flesh of the 
thigh above the stocking, and Susan closed her eyes and 
abandoned herself to wave after wave of sensation, aware 
that her body was moving wildly, trying to trap that 
hand. She felt his fingers peeling down her pandes, and 
she wriggled to help him , and fihen she gasped with the 
ecstasy of that hand’s sudden thrusting exploradon. 
Shamelessly, her own hand went out, fumbling at his belt, 
eager and seeking as his. 

Then, when she could bear it no longer, she twisted out 
from under hb weight, stood up. “Don,” she gasped, 
“wait!” Quickly, though with ban^ that trembled, she un¬ 
loosened all the complicated mechanism of her garments, 
and in an instant she was naked before him. He had un¬ 
dressed with a haste that matched her own. He reached 
up for her, dragged her back down. 

Sbe helped him so that there would be no delay. Sbe did 
not think she could stand any delay; ^e would explode if 
there were any. Then the breath went out of her in a gust 
as she received him. She had the eerie sensation of no 
longer having weight* ^ not S'Ven having flesh, as wave 
after wave of sheer sensual pleasure obliterated all other 
consciousness. She felt her Mps and buttocks rising ami 
falling to meet the rhythm of Ms body and she held to 
him desperately and never took her mouth from his. lEs 
bands continued to trace a pattern of fire over her breasts, 
and the sensations rose in her in such a tidal crescendo 
that sbe did not think she would be able to bear h. She 
heard a series of staccato moans come from deep within 
her, and then bis breath was a sudden hoarse explosion 
in her ear and his body made a savage forward motion 
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and that released her. It released her in an explo^on of 
rippling pressure that moved all dirough her body and 
suddenly escaped, so that the very escaping of it was, 
for an instant excruciating pleasure; and then she was 
coming back to her senses. 

She lay exhausted for a time, with his body covering 
here, content with the exhaustion, her eyes closed, her 
muscles relaxing. She did not know bow long she lay like 
that; she knew only that after a while, somehow, she was 
in a robe and he was dressed again and they were sitting 
on the sofa with fresh drinks and that there was a vast, 
warm, catlike comfort within her. 

His arm was about her, his hand gently caressing one 
of her breasts, and that pleasurable sensation contributed 
to the lassitude she felt. She sighed. 

“Susan,” he said at last 

“Yes?” 

“We should do this more often.” 

“Yes,” she breathed, meaning it. He was good. He was 
wonderful She had been too long without a man; she had 
let her attentions focus on the unattainable Jim Sloane and 
denied her body its satisfactions. She still wished this man 
beside her were Jim Sloane but since that could not be, 
Don Torgereon would do... not for the part of her that 
needed love, but for the part of her that needed what she 
had had this evening—sex, purely for pleasiue. 

“Tomorrow night, for instance,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“And Susan...” 

Something in his tone made her sit up slowly and look 
at him. 

“Susan, will you do something else for me?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. What?” 

“Keep me posted on what’s going on at Canady.” 

She browned. “Why?” She did not particularly like his 
brin gin g up such a thin g at this moment. 

He grinned. “I've gone about as high as I can go in the 
outfit Fm with. One of those dead ends, you know? I’d 
like to get hooked up with Canady—-and with this reshuf¬ 
fling, they’re bound to have openings." 

She tensed a little. Now she knew what it was that 
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stopped her from giving more than her body to Don Tor- 
gerson. It was the feeling that his mind never stopped cal- 
culatiog, even when he was being amorous. Still, she 
thougiht, what did it matter? She did not want him for 
anything but his body. Just as, she was fairly sure, he 
did not want her for anything but her body^—a^ perhaps 
a chance to break into Canady. 

Well, there was nothing wrong with that, either. He 
was a good executive, keen, ambitious. Jim Sloane could 
probably use a man like that. 

"If you want me to,” she said simply, “I'll keep you 
posted.” 

He seemed to relax a little. “Thanks,” he whispered. 
His band tightened over her breast; his lips caught her 
earlobe. She shivered, feeling her body come alive again, 

“Susan..His voice was very scA. His other hand 
slipped under the robe, moved over the gentle curve of 
her belly. 

“All right,” she whispered. “Yes, Don, all right. But 
let’s go in the bedroom this time.. 


Chapter Six 

The day after Mart’s funeral, Jim went back to see Lisa. 
After sleeping on the knowledge that she wanted to be 
Canady’s president, he’d convinced himself that it was 
only a whim that would wear off. She might even have 
changed her mind ovemi^t. 

Lisa looked pale but beautiful in blouse and snng-fitting 
slacks, and she offered Jim a drink. He took it and once 
again they sat in the study that had been Mart Canady’s. 

“Jim,” Lisa apologised, “I was wrou^t up last night. I 
didn’t mean to offend yon.” 

Jim nodded. “Forget it Are you still hipped on that 
idea of yours, though?” 

“I’ll abide by your decisions,” she said. “Fd like to be 
president of the company... I don’t know, Jim, I just 
can’t explain it, but I feel that I have to be. Not forever. 
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But for a wMe, at least" She gestured “For two years, 
the controUing stock is out of my hands. The only way 
I can have any voice in the company at all is to take 
over the presidency. Otherwise—^well, FU just be out 
in the cold for two years.” 

Jim’s mouth went hard. “You don’t trust me to run 
things for you?” 

She sighed. “Canady Industries is in my blood as much 
as it was in Dad’s-—as much as it is in yours. No matter 
who else was running it, I wouldn’t feel right being pushed 
to the sidelines.” She got up and came over to sit on the 
arm of his chair. She drew his face against the round- 
ness of her hip in the taut slacks. Her hand caressed his 
cheek. “Jim, you will help me, won’t you?” 

He was thinking hard. “What else can I do? But as Fve 
already said, Lisa, I can help you only if you leave the 
real decision-making to me. YouH be diere—^you’U be 
able to see what’s going on, be fuOy informed. Your 
influence will be felt. But Canady’s a big bite to chew. 
Making decisions that may affect thousands of lives and 
jobs and the whole future of the company—I swear, it’s 
not easy, Lisa, and it’s not fun. It’s rough enou^ for a man 
—let alone a woman.” 

“I know that. I don’t expect it to be easy. That’s why 
I must depend on you.” 

“Then you’ll give up your idea of being boss lady? 
You’ll be content with the title, and let me call the turn?” 

She slipped from the chair arm, kneeled in front of 
him. “Jim,” she whispered, “we shouldn’t have any argu¬ 
ments. We think alike.” 

“Do we?” 

“Of course,” she said. “You know I trust you to carry . 
the load. FU try not to get in your way, Jim. And at the 
end of the two years, I’ll step aside and,. 

“And what?” 

“And start raising little Sloanes—if you want me to,” 

He grinned in spite of himself. “Won’t that be quite a 
transition?” 

“It’s one I won’t mind making, Jim. If you’ll just help 
me now.” 
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Lisa Canady was officially confirmed as the president 
and chief executive officer of Canady Industries, Inc., at 
a board meeting held three days after Mart Canady’s fu¬ 
neral. Among those present were Lisa, Curt Webb as repre¬ 
sentative of the bank and voting Lisa’s inherited stock, 
and Jim Sloane. 

Jim had gone ahead and cast his vote for Lisa, know¬ 
ing that it would be useless not to, anyhow* And he had 
reaffirmed to Curt Webb his intention to remain as execu¬ 
tive vice-president. 

“Well,” Curt Webb had nodded, “between you and 
Lisa, I think the bank can be fairly sure that ffie com¬ 
pany’s in good hands. Congratulations, Lisa* You’re the 
new president of Canady Industries.” 

Lisa’s face was shining with excitement and pleasure* 
“I’m very happy, Curt.” 

Lisa and Jim Sloane left the board room and together, 
walked down the corridor of the executive wing. They 
came to the door that had borne Mart Canady’s name, 
and Lisa raised her brows as she saw her own now en¬ 
graved on the bronze plaque, “Jiml Who did this?” 

He grirmed. “I did. All right, Madam President* Let’s 
go in your office—or are you waiting for me to carry you 
across die threshold?” 

She returned his smile. “I don’t think there’s an3rthmg 
about that in the procedure manuals.” She opened the 
door, her face sobering, and they entered. 

An uncanny aura of old Mart Canady still himg in the 
office. The Spartan furnishings were unchanged. His tech¬ 
nical books and the drawing instruments he’d used for 
years were still on the shelves. Jim half expected the 
white-haired old hellion to appear behind the huge, bare 
desk and start booming out orders; Lisa sensed that feel¬ 
ing of her father’s presence, too, and her voice was a 
little choked* “Jim, I don’t want anything changed in here. 
It’s as if he were still around* I’M feel closer to him here, 
m miss him less.” 

“Sure,” Jim said. He was beginning to understand a 
little better Lisa’s need not to be divorced from the com- 
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pany for two years, part of the impulse that had made 
her insist on presidency. In here, following her fa¬ 
ther’s path, she would not feel so alone, so bereft. Jim 
knew that Lisa bad loved her father, but had not known 
how much. He was glad now that he had yielded to her. 

She moved aroimd the desk, her fingers caressing the 
worn top of it. She sat down in the heavy leather chair. 

“That chair’s swaUowing you,” Jim said. "Don’t you 
want a smaller one?” 

She shook her head, her face grave. 

Jim could not help being a little touched even as he 
was amused. He sat down on the desk, lit a cigarette. 
“We’ve got things to talk about, Lisa. Fenco, for instance.” 
Jim leaned forward. ‘Tve been talking to the lawyers, 
and they’re pretty sure they can break the agreement 
Even if they can’t, Fenco won’t be able to afford a legal 
battle. We’U be able to negotiate a favorable settlement” 

“I see. And you think that’s what we ought to do?” 

“I told you so the other night. You didn’t agree, then, 
but you were overwrought. Now, look—^we’ve got to put 
a big chunk of cash into that electronics division we took 
on a few months ago, and it’s simply not feasible to lay 
out the money for Fenco. So Fve decided—” 

“Oh,” Lisa interrupted. “You’ve decided?" 

Jim frowned. Her tone annoyed him. “Yes, Fve decided 
to see Willard and tell him the deal is off. And the sooner 
the better, so that there’s no question of demcmstrating 
intent by inaction—you know, not moving for so long that 
it appears we’re satisfied with the deal. It’s something 
that...” 

Lisa’s voice cut his words short. 

"Jim, we can’t break Dad’s word.” 

He stood up. He tried to keep irritatitm out of his voice. 
“Willard knew he was taking advantage of your Dad— 
of his ill health and his being out of touch. He seduced 
Mart—just like a whore. He played on Mart’s ego, tickled 
him where it felt good. Fve got no sympathy for Willard.” 

Lisa’s face did not show any understanding. “Regard¬ 
less, my father signed that paper. He gave his word— 
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before witnesses. That was the thing be was always most 
proud of—you know that Once he’d g^ven his word, be 
never broke it.” 

“WeO, damn it, this is one time it’s going to be broken. 
We simply can’t afford to get involved.” 

Lisa rose from the chair. “Wait a minute, Jim.” 

Sloane stared at her. "What do you mean, wait a min¬ 
ute? 1 agreed to support you for president and stay on 
here. But I understood from you l^t night that 1 was to 
make the decisions.” 

“I never said that,” Lisa told him evenly. 

“You sure as hell implied it!” 

“Go ahead and make your decisions,” she said. “There 
are plenty for you to make, God knows. But this Imppens 
to Ik one that involves what my father wanted and it’s 
one that I’m going to make.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” 

“I’m not being a fool Fm being president of this com¬ 
pany." 

“In name only. That was agreed!” 

“You may have thought it was. I never said so." 

Jim Sloane let out a gusty breath. “So that’s it. You 
suckered me with that sweet talk. Raising little Sloanes, 
you said. Yeah! You’d have said anything to make sure 
I didn’t get in the way of your being president, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Jim, I won’t be talked to that way.” 

“The hell you won’t!” He bad never been so angry 
in his life. “You’ll be talked to that way and you’ll like 
it—or else I’D hand in my resignation right now and you 
and the company can both go straight to heU.” He took 
a deep breath. “Listen here, girl. This company’s not a 
toy. You play around and shuffle papers and sign things 
with the title president under them all you want to—but 
you leave the management of this oufflt to me, or Fm 
getting out.” 

“Maybe you ought to.” The fury in her eyes matched 
that in bis voice. “Do you want to resign? Right now?” 

Sloane hesitated. His mind was racing into the future, 
trying to imagine Lisa in complete charge of the com- 
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pany. It was a horrifying thought. If he left, diere would 
be no brake at all on her ineptness. 

“ni think it over,” he said harshly, leaving it as a 
threat. 

"I’ll tell you something, Jim Sloane—I’m the president, 
and I intend to act like the president Fd planned to leave 
most problems to you. But maybe thiU would be wrong. 
Maybe it would gve you too much power over me. May¬ 
be the best thing I can do is gather the reins in my hand 
right now, so diat you can’t use that resignation threat as 
a weapon any time you choose. Fve changed my mind, 
Jim. Fm going to make the decisions and my d^ions 
are ^ing to be carried out. Now—^knowing that, either 
turn in your resignation, or accept my terms.” 

Jim Sloane and Lisa Canady stared tensely at each 
other. His pride urged him to tell her to take bis job and 
stick it; his better judgment, the cool, reasoning part of 
him, argued that it would not take long for her to find 
out just bow big a mouthful she was going to be chewing. 
When she had learned that—^vdien the hard knocks bad 
made a Christian out of her—she would be g^ad to un¬ 
load the responsibility on Jim Sloane again. 

"All right,” he said. “My reasons may not be what you 
think they are, but I’ll stay.” 

“If you do,” she reminded him coldly, “you’ll take my 
orders.” 

His voice was quite as cold as hers. “Of course, Miss 
Canady. I’ll be ^d to take your orders—^until you fall 
flat on your face and come crawling to me to run things 
again. In the meantime, all right—go ahead. Put throu^ 
the Feuco deal But don’t say I didn’t waru you.” 

“I’ll take full responsibility," she said. “Now, if you’ll 
excuse me, Fm going to call Mr. WiUaid.” 

Jim Sloane was seething wifli rage, frustration, and an 
aching sense of loss as he strode rapidly back to his own 
oflSce. The slamming of tiie door behind him made Susan 
Payne look up. “My goodness, Mr. Sloane.” 

He wheeled to stare at her, the impact of her beauty 
teaching him even through the swirl of emotions that 
boiled in him. “Sorry, Miss Payne,” 
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She stood up, her face full ctf curiosity, not unmixed 
with apprehension. She knew there had been a board 
meeting. Jim suddenly realized she was assuming that he 
was now president of the company. Everyone, of .course, 
would be assuming that—^until the formal announcement 
came out, a little later on. 

“Didn’t the meeting go weU?” 

“It went aU right,” he grunted. 

Her face relaxed a little. “Oh, that’s wonderful Con¬ 
gratulations, Mr. Sloane.” 

His grin was wry and twisted. ‘Tm afraid you’re being 
premature. Miss Payne." 

Her eyes widened. “You mean—^they didn’t—” 

“Make me president? No. Lisa Canady is the new presi¬ 
dent, Miss Payne. The announcement will be out later. 
No, Tm stUl the exec vice, nothing more. Maybe even,” 
he added bitterly, “a little less.” 

“Oh, heavensl” She was hill of indignation. “That’s not 
fair.” 

He was touched by her outrage on his behalf. How dif¬ 
ferent were Lisa and Susan. The one spoiled—^he could 
see that now.—spoiled and selfish and domineering, the 
other sweet and concerned for his welfare. His smile be¬ 
came less sardonic. 

“Don’t get so wrought up, Susan,” he said. “One swal¬ 
low doesn’t make a summer and one battle doesn’t win a 
war. Don’t count me out yet.” He came to her and took 
her hand. “Just the same, thanks for your interest. It’s 
nice to know that I’ve got someone on my side.” He 
patted her hand, and continued pavely, “Now, look. I’ve 
let you see that I’m a bit disgruntled. But nobody is 
to know that I’m not happy as a cricket at the way things 
have worked out, understand? Because—well. Miss Cana¬ 
dy is president and we’re all going to have to take orders 
from her, and I don’t want anybody else getting the idea 
that I have any objection to doing it myself.” 

She nodded, but seemed bewildered. “I don’t see—I 
mean, can Lisa Canady reaUy run a company like this?” 

Jim Sloane let go of her hand and turned away. 

“Lisa thinks she can,” he said harshly. “We’ll see.” 
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Chapter Seven 

Jm Sloane had always prided himself on being a self-$uf> 
ficient man. Always, until now. he had felt that he could 
contrtd his own destiny with his mind and his two hands— 
that no matter what the obstacles he might run into, his 
resources would prove sufficient to surmount them. Now. 
for the first time in his life, he was encounting frustration 
—head-on. Dealing with Lisa Canady was lihe r amming 
one’s head into a stone wall. 

They did not seem to be able to settle into any satis¬ 
factory relationship, working ot otherwise. Primarily 
what stood between them was Fenco, Mart had believed 
Fenco could be made into a paying proposition, and now 
his ghost, reaching from the grave, guid^, it seemed, his 
daughter in her reactions. 

You couldn’t reason with a ghost, Jim Sloane soon 
learned. Coolness grew between hims elf and Lisa; soon 
they were talking to each other only about business and 
in the most impersonal language. She would not even listen 
to him any more when he mentioned abandoning the 
Fenco deal. At last, in desperation, Jim turned to Curt 
Webb. 

The banker made him wait a while before the inter¬ 
view, and Jim Sloane was not accustomed to being kept 
waiting. Sitting in the trust department’s reception room, he 
felt anger making a core of hot, glowing coals within 
him; it would not be long before it burst into flame. He 
smoked one cigarette after another, and his big hands 
were sweaty on his briefcase. He was certain that Webb 
was making him wait deliberately. 

At last the receptionist told him ; “Mr. Webb will see 
you now.” 

“That’s damn nice of him ,” Jim growled, arising. He 
strode past her into the banker’s office. 

“Jim—good to see you.” Half rising, Curt Webb stuck 
out his hand. The smile on his rugged face was oily. Jim 
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took the hand briefly, sat down, threw his briefcase on 
Webb’s desk. 

“Look/* he said without preamble, ‘'you don’t know it, 
but you’re getting your tail in a sUng.” 

“Oh?” Webb leaned back. “How so?” 

Jim unzipped the briefcase, handed Webb a file folder. 

“There’s a summary of the Fenco deal, Ifs on the 
verge of being finalized. I advised Mart against it—Tve ad¬ 
vised Lisa against it. Mart wouldn’t listen and neither 
would Lisa. As holder of Mart’s trust, you’ve got final veto 
power. Now, you look at that stuff and then tell me hon¬ 
estly that Canady can afford to go ahead with this deal.” 

Webb picked up the data and scanned it for a few mo¬ 
ments. Sloane fidgeted, lighting another cigarette. At last 
Webb put down the file, 

“Jim,” he sdd, “I’U admit it doesn’t look too prom¬ 
ising.” 

“It looks fatal,” Jim snorted. 

Webb shook his head. “Not necessarily. Of course, Fm 
a banker. I’m not familiar with the ins and outs of the 
specialized kind of manufacturing that you do. But it 
seems to me that the cnix of the whole matter is—can 
Fenco be made to run at a profit?” 

“It cannot,” Jim snapped, 

“Mart Canady thought it could,” 

“Mart Canady was a sick man. He’d been inactive for 
a long time. He was looking for something to prove he was 
as good as ever and he seized on Fenco.” 

“Mart Canady never made a real business mistake in 
his life.” 

“There’s got to be a first time for everything,” 

Webb shook his head, “Another thing. Mart himself 
made the deal. He was president of Canady Industries 
when he made it. Lisa is president now and she recom¬ 
mends that it be consummated. How can the bank set 
itself up as enough of an authority to go against such rec¬ 
ommendations? Lisa’s I mi^t questioiL, if she came to 
me cold. But with Mart’s signature on that document, he 
committed his own judgment to the proposition—^he 
thought it could mean profits if hantfled properly. Stacking 
up Mart’s judgment against yours, Fd have to go along 
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with Mart After all, he built Canady Industries—^you 
didn’t” 

“All right” Jim Stoane stood up, his lean face set in 
a chilly mask. “All right. That’s the answer I expected 
from you. But a year, six months from now, when Canady 
Industries comes crying to you for more cash than 
they ever needed before, you remember what you just 
told me.” 

Webb’s face went hard too. “Now, listen,” he said 
sharply. “Don’t you try to put me in any bind. I know 
your motives." 

“Motives?" Jim Sloane took a step forward, his right 
fist clenched. “What do you mean—my motives?" 

Webb stood up, shorter than Jim, but wider, blockier. 
“You know damn well what I mean. You’re disgruntled 
as hell because Lisa pulled the rug out from imder you. 
You expected to be made president and you weren’t, and 
it gaUs you. So you bring your sob story to me over the 
head of the president of your company. Hell, yes. You’d 
do anything you could to make Lisa look bad, wouldn’t 
you?” 

Jim fought down blinding anger. You didn’t hit a banker 
in his own oflSce, He held his tongue for a moment. Then 
he said, “My only concern is the good of the Canady com¬ 
pany. Get that through your head, Curt. I wish.. •" His 
voice choked with rage. “I wish you could say the same. 
But you wouldn’t give me a fair hearing, because you 
know this is something that’s driving me and Lisa apart 
And that’s what you want, isn’t it? A chance to get back 
in with Lisa?" 

“I’ll overlook that” Webb snapped. *TT1 overlook it 
because I overstepped the bounds myself. But get this, 
Jim—I’m responsible to the bank’s management for my 
decisions and I’d be a fool to make them out of personal 
prejudice. You’re damned ri^t I’d like to get Lisa. It 
hurt like hell when you nosed me out. But business is one 
thing and women are another. I’m not going to veto the 
Fenco deal because Mart Canady imtiated it and I trust 
his judgment. You seem to be the only one who doesn’t— 
but I can’t take your word against his, against what my 
own common sense tells me is the judgment of one of the 
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smartest businessmen I ever knew. K Fenco’s run the way 
Mart envisioned it, Fenco ought to pay.” He hesitated. 
“Of course, if a dissident executive vice-president drags 
his feet just to prove that he was right and everybody else 
was wrong, maybe the deal will go sour, yes. But..His 
eyes narrowed, “Of course you wouldn’t let that happen, 
would you?” 

“Skip it,” Jim said tautly. He rammed the file into his 
briefcase. “Just skip it and be sure that no stone’s going to 
be left unturned to make Fenco pay. I’m going to do 
everything I know bow to do, and that Lisa will let me 
do. And then, when it’s bled our company white and you 
need to move in and fill the gap with borrowed money, 
you just try to insinuate something like that again and 
you’ll have to go buy some teeth.” Aware that he sounded 
childish, he bit His speech shortly. “I’ll see you around. 
Curt,” he finished, and left. 

He could not go back to the oGSce immediately. He was 
too churned up with anger and frustration. Still, there were 
certain things that did have to be wound up today—Fen¬ 
co was not the only urgent problem. Even without Fenco, 
the management of a company like Canady was a whirl¬ 
pool of urgent problems. He walked into a nearby bw 
and called Susan Payne. 

“Can you plan to work a little late tonight? I’ll be behind 
schedule getting back to the office, and there’s quite a 
bit of stufi stacked up. If you’ll work an extra hour or 
so, in buy you dinn er.” 

He heard a surprised intake of breath. “Of course, hb. 
Sloane. I’ll be right here. You just take your time.” 

“You don’t mind?” 

“Heavens, no. I don’t have anything else to do.” 

He hung up, feeling a little better. At least he had the 
loyalty and trust of one person. The warmth in her voice, 
the wUlingaess, restored some of his perspective. He drank, 
slowly, two martinis, letting them ease the tensions out of 
him and then, feeling better, he went back to the office. 

Outside it was dark. The shops of Canady glowed with 
the brilliance of thousands of candlepower, and the slam 
and hammer of equipment continued unabated as the 
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shift moved smoothly on scene with no interrup¬ 
tion in production. Jim Sloane rubbed weary eyes and laid 
aade the last of his dictation. “Well,” he told Susan 
Payne, “I think that gets it.” He stood up. “If you’ll wres¬ 
tle those letters out of the way first thing in the morning, 
we’ll have the decks clear.” 

“I’ll be happy to do them tonight if you want,” she 
said. 

“You’ve done enough. You look tired.” It was true. 
There was a certain haggardness to her face and, Jim 
thought, it was probably well warranted. Even on a crea¬ 
ture as low in the hierarchy as a secretary, the pressures 
of modem business were terrific. “Just lay it all aside. I 
promised you diimer, remember? And, ±e way I feel, 
I hope you won’t object to a couple of drinks first.” 

“Object? Just give me a few minutes to fix my face.” 

Jim grinned. “It looks pretty good as it is, Susan. But 
go ahead.” 

Waiting for her, he stared out at the shops. He had the 
smothering sensation that the crushing wei^t of all of 
them and of all their equipment rested on his shoulders. 
He was tiie only person between those shops and the dis¬ 
aster that the Fenco deal threatened to wreak. Well, he 
knew where he stood now, and there was only one solu¬ 
tion. Since he could not get the deal abandoned, the only 
thing he could do, by God, was to see that Fenco did pay 
its way. He did not know how to accomplish it, but some¬ 
how he must. There was no other answer except defeat, 
and Jim Sloane never considered defeat as one of his al¬ 
ternatives. 

He left the office for a moment and went down the hall 
to the executive washroom. After he had washed his face, 
he felt refreshed, less tired. Back in the hall again, he 
stopped, noticing light from a door—the door to the pres¬ 
ident’s office. 

He walked toward it softly. It was pushed almost shut, 
but not quite. It swung in easily under his touch, and he 
catfooted on in. Then he paused Lisa Canady sat behind 
her father’s desk, her back partly turned to Jim, and she 
was unaware of his presence. Her head was in her hands, 
as if she were lost in thought, or perhaps just weary. 
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Jim Sloane felt a quick rising of tenderness in him. She 
looked, in that moment, so feminine and confused and 
worried. Full ot pi^ for her and the problems that he knew 
must vex her, a little ashamed hts own roughness with 
her during the past several days, he went to the doorway 
of the inner office. *‘Lisa,” he said gently, with it in him 
to apologize, in order to reassure her his loyalty, to prom¬ 
ise, in effect, that he would contrive to make Fenco do 
what Mart Canady had planned for it to do. “Lisa.” 

She raised her head, blinked, as if it took that second 
for her to knit her thoughts together. She was very beau¬ 
tiful, he thought; even in Suorescent light, in which few 
women were at their best, she looked lovely, her hair 
a glimm er of molten gold, her eyes huge and haunting. 

“Oh,” she said. “It’s you. 1 didn’t hear you come in.” 

“I didn’t mean to disturb you." 

“You didn’t disturb me. I was just—" Suddenly her 
voice changed. “But if you’re p lanning to start in on me 
about that Fenco thing again, save your breath.” 

Jim shook his head. “I wasn’t—” 

“Because I’m tired of it.” Lisa stood up. “Fm tired d 
h, do yoii hear? I don’t want any more arguments about 
ft." 

All the tenderness Jim Sloane had felt abruptly drained 
away. Instead, there was the quick, sharp bite of anger. 

He turned on his heel. The hell with it, he told hirmeff. 
It was all through between them. He had been right not to 
propose marriage to her earlier, before Mart’s death. Even 
if they had been married, this still would have occurred and 
ft would have blown the marriage to pieces. It was 
what he bad been afraid of and now he knew his fears 
were justified. 

“Jim—H ct voice rose on a key of plmntiveness as he 
went out, but he did not turn. No. He would not look back. 
She was not a woman and be was not a man. She was 
authority and he was execution of it—and that \^as all 
there was between them any more. Just that 

Loss and hurt were an ache that he tried to stifle as he 
walked back to his own office, where Susan Payne was 
waiting. 
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Tlie Chanticleer was a good restaurant, the best in Ar* 
cady. It was crowded tonight, but Jim Sloane had no trou¬ 
ble getting a table. Without Canady Industries, Arcady 
and The Chanticleer both, would wither away. He noticed 
that as he seated Susan; she was glowing. He grinned. 
“You look exceptionally pleai^ about something.” 

She blushed. “To t^ you the truth. I’ve never eaten 
here before.” ^ ^ 

“Oh?” Jim arched his brows. “Then we’ll have to do it 
up right. Suppose we have champagne? I think you’ve 
earned it.” 

“Really,” she confided later, over her glass, “Pm 
thrilled. This is wonderful.” 

Jim Sloane did not mean to say what he uttered next; 
But it was something that struck him all at once and be 
had to give expression to it “Maybe you’re pretty wonder¬ 
ful yourself.” 

She put the glass down suddenly. “Mr. Sloanel” There 
was no shock, only excitement 

“Jim. I think it should be Jim after hours. Don’t you, 
Susan?” 

“Jim.” She whispered the name. 

Sloane looked at her. There was no denying her beauty. 
Her hair was a symphony of blueblack lights in the dimly 
lit room; her eyes were shining. Why, he told himself, 
she’s every bit as lovely as Lisal I wonder why I never 
noticed before. 

Some of the loneliness and the hurt left by his last en¬ 
counter with Lisa ebbed from him . Yes, he thought. A 
man could drown the memory of Lisa—he could drown 
that memory in Susan Payne’s eyes. He felt a new, strong 
excitement quickening within him. 

“I think,” he said, “that there’s been a change in some 
other ground rules, too.” 

“What do you mean?" Her voice was encouragiog. 

“I mean that this isn’t just a well-done-good-and-faith- 
ftil-servant sort of dinner, a reward. Let’s consider it a 
date.” She let out a long breath and for a moment her 
body seemed to sag. With instant concern, Jim said: 
“What’s the matter?” 

She smiled wanly. “I—^nothing. Nothing’s the matter. 
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It’s only that—^you don't know how long Tve waited foi 
you to say something like that.” She picked up her glass. 
“That’s not good psychology, I know. I’m supposed to 
be coy and let you pursue. But I’ve—” She broke off, 
laughed shakily. “I’ve been wondering for nearly three 
years what was wrong with me. You’re the first man I ever 
wanted to ask me for a date who didn’t.” 

“Maybe,” Jim said, “I haven’t been able to see the for¬ 
est for the trees, these past three years." 

She sipped. So did he. 


By midnight, they were both a little high, and not only 
with champagne. Jim Sloane told himself that he had not 
been so relaxed, had not enjoyed himself so much, in 
months. He had almost forgotten what it was like to have 
the company of a lovely woman who was not continually 
confronting bim with some sort of challenge, but who was 
content to be completely and entirely a woman, admir¬ 
ing of and grateful to the man whose companion she was. 

They drank the champagne and they talked—they 
talked interminably. Jitn listened, amused and interested, 
as she told him about her childhood, about her house 
swarming with brothers, her warm and completely loving 
parents. “We’re a happy family,” she said. “Particularly 
now that they’re in Oklahoma and I’m here. It works out 
much better that way—for me, at least. You’d be surprised 
how many potential dates the prospect of having to face 
all those men of the family can drive away.” 

Jim giinned. “True enough. If I’d had to justify my in¬ 
tentions to all those hulking brothers you say you have, I 
might never have asked you out tonight.” 

“Oh?” She smiled. “And what intentions do you have 
that you’d need to justify?” 

He considered. “I don’t know. I hadn’t given much 
thought to my intentions.” 

Susan’s face lost some irf its gaiety. “You mean you 
don’t even know whether they’re honorable or dishonor¬ 
able?” 

Jim refilled his glass. “Don’t ask me a question like 
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that,” he said seriously. “I wasn’t thinking about inten¬ 
tions. I was just having a good time.” 

‘Tm sorry.” She had not meant to press him. 

“Speaking of intentions, whenever you’re ready to go 
home, let me know. I don’t want to do anything that 
might be construed as taking advantage of you.” 

Her smile returned. “When I feel that I’m being taken 
advantage of, Fll let you know. And as for going hom^~ 
I don’t know of any place Fd rather not go.” 

Jim Sloane stared at her. 

“I’ll tell you where I’d Uke to go,” Susan said softly. 
“I’ve heard a lot about tihe fabulous bouse built by one 
James Sloane, executive vice-president of Canady Indus¬ 
tries. But Fve never seen it. I’d like to see it Fd like to 
have the guided tour. Tonight.” 

Sloane looked away from her, ran his fingers idly over 
the tablecloth. “No, Susan,” he said gently. “Not tonight” 

“Why not?” Her voice was husky, eager. 

“Because—” He searched for words, trying to form not 
only his own objections but those which should be hers. 
“Because you’re a little carried away, I think . It’s my 
fault I guess. I made quite a production out of this. But 
I wasn't trying to—uh—to promote anything. I just 
thought it would be something you’d enjoy—the din¬ 
ner, the champagne. I didn’t have any ulterior motive— 
and you don’t have to ... to ...” 

“I did enjoy dinner,” she said firmly. “And I would 
enjoy seeing your home, too.” 

Sloane raised his head and looked at her. Yes, she was 
lovely. All at once he found himself wondering what she 
would be like nude, how she would respond to his love- 
making. Would she be as wild, as untamed as Lisa? 
Would he have to master her? Or would there be a great¬ 
er dimension of passion to be found in the simple ac¬ 
ceptance of him by her. Suddenly it became necessary 
that be find out. He felt grief at the severance his 
relationship with Lisa. Maybe this was his chance to 
forget it? Was it possible, perhaps, even to find something 
better? Desire stirred in him, sharp and aufiioritative. 

“You’re certain?” He looked at her keenly. 
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Her hand came across the table and covered his with 
soft capable fingers in whose touch there was urgency, 
she said, “am quite certain,” 


“All ri^t,” he said much later. “You’ve seen the place. 
What do you think of it?” 

Music from his stereo was filling the living room with 
low-pitched warmth. There was more champagne, sup¬ 
plied by Wong, who had then retired. Susan Payne tossed 
her pretty head and did a little pirouette, her skirt flar» 
ing. 

like something out of a dream!” 

“Fm glad you like it,” Sioane said. He was amused by 
Susan’s genuine awe and admiration. 

“Or maybe,” she continued, stopping the pirouette 
looking at him, “it’s more like a sultan’s palace. Housmg 
for his harem. That bedroom—myt” 

Sioane could not help a faint burning in his cheeks. 

Susan looked toward the bedroom door. “I wonder,” 
she whispered. “I wonder how many women have 
stretched out in there waiting for you to come to them.” 

“Susan,” he said, “I think you’re getting pretty dam 
tight.” 

“Of course I am!” Her laugh was gay. “I’m tight and 
I love it.” She giggled. “Lisa Canady. How many times 
has she^?” 

Before he could cut in on her, she sobered. Her face 
went grave and intent. “Yes,” she said. “She’s had her 
turn in there. I wonder, Jim—does money make any 
difference once a woman has her clothes off? Does she 
behave any better in bed because she’s worth millions?” 

Her words were stirring that hurt within him and he 
wanted to stop it. “Forget Lisa Canady,” he said gruffly. 

“All right,” she said. “Thafs just what I’ll do. I’ll forget 
her. And you do the same. You forget her, too. You for¬ 
get everybody but me!” And then Susan pushed herself 
into his arms and she was puffing his face down to hers, 
and her lips and tongue were searching upward hotly. 

That kiss hit Jim Sioane like dynamite. He did not 
know just why it should have—^perhaps it was cham- 
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pagne, perhaps the feel of a woman's lips after too man 3 r 
days of enforced celibacy. Perhaps it was the hig^-voltage 
impact of Susan herself, as a person. Whatever it was, 
with that kiss his desire, latent until now, became fierce, 
active. 

He held her to him tightly, enjoying the yielding warmth 
of her against him. She wriggled deliciously, every curve 
of her body seeking him, rubbing against him. His hand, 
moving down her back, over her hip, felt the eager quiv¬ 
ering of the lower part of her, as if she were joyously 
anticipating what was to come next. 

“Jim,” she moaned when he released her. “Oh, Jim, 
please. Let’s not wait.” 

There was no deliberate teasing challenge to the way 
she undressed. She had no need to make him conquer 
her—all she wanted him to do was accept her—and as 
quickly as possible. He watched in admiration as the 
clothes came off her swiftly and completely, as she stood 
nude and unashamed in front of him, her body alive and 
pink and vibrant. 

Her breasts were not quite as large as Lisa’s, her waist 
not quite as slender. She lacked Lisa’s height, Lisa’s cool 
grace of manner. But Susan was throbbing with an un¬ 
complicated need for him. And instead of waiting for him 
to come to her, she came to him, helped him strip away 
the last of his garments. 

Then they were on the bed together, and she was cling¬ 
ing to him , her mouth melting against his. Their hands 
explored eagerly yet slowly, carefully raising each other 
to a pitch of deligiit. He wondered briefly how many men 
she had done this with, and then put the wondering away 
from him; it did not matter. The only thing that mattered 
was the soft, pliant femininity of her, the yielding flesh of 
her breasts beneath the massaging touch of his bands, the 
upthrust hardness of the coral nipples, the lush moist 
softness cff her mouth, the writhing smoothness of belly 
and hips and rounded buttocks as she responded to his 
fingers and palms and lips. 

Then they had gone as far as they could go and still 
remain apart. They had to come together, and there was 
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so fighting of him there, either, and she lay back and 
opened herself to him, her breath coming tumultuously. 

Because of the gentleness that was part of her, they 
began slowly and with exquisite enjoyment of each other, 
with no huity at first, but gradually increasing the tempo 
(rf their love-making so that the enjoyment of them both 
mounted together and evenly. 

And then, quite suddenly, Susan Payne seemed to come 
apart. With little warning, her body exploded into frantic 
motion. Her mouth shrieked incoherent sounds. She lost 
all control of herself, lost all reason. She was drowned in 
overwhelming desire, and her fever communicated it¬ 
self to Jim Sloane. He could not get enough of her, there 
was no way he could get enough of her; he became frantic 
with the need to possess her completely. He tried—he 
tried with a staccato lun^g that sent him deep into her 
again and again. “That’s it,” she gasped. “Like that— 
like that—oh, please—like that—!” Her flesh was a tidal 
wave, an inundation engulfing him, carrying him away. 
And then there was no reality save her womanhood and 
its continual explosion under and around him and then 
the explosion was his own, so that they knew a moment 
of crucial ecstasy together before the ecstasy died and 
only contentment was left. 

He sank down panting to her perspiring body. 

Her breathing was coming in strangled gasps, each dim¬ 
ly forming itself into the syllable of his name. “Jim, Jim, 
Jim...” 

They lay together for an unhurried while, recovering 
from the fulfillment that had racked them. It was many 
minutes before either spoke coherently. 

At last Susan got out a sentence. 

“Was I better?" she whispered. 

Half-drowsy, thoroughly satisfied, he barely heard her. 

“Was I better?” she insisted. 

“Better than what?” 

“Not better than what. Better than who.” Her hand 
moved down his back gently. 

“All right." He nibbled at her breasts. “Better than 
who, then?" 

“Better than Lisa.” 
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He tbou^t about it “Yes,” he said. He believed he 
was answering truthfully. 

Later on, after they had been throu^ the same explo¬ 
sion again, he could still say it truthfully. 

But when he slept that night with Susan by his side, 
her naked warmth tightly against him, his hand clasped 
by hers, it was not of her that he dreamed. In the dream, 
the woman in bed with him was Lisa. And despite Susan’s 
presence there the next morning when he awoke, he stiU 
had that sense of grief, that feeling of loss.. • 



It took a few weeks for eveiything to go through prop¬ 
erly, but long before the final papers were signed, Jim 
Sloane had called together the executives of Fenco Win¬ 
dows, Inc. 

“You’re not Fenco any longer,” he had told them. 
They were, he had thought, a scratch lot; no wonder 
tilings had gone to hell with Fenco. But he would have to 
make do with them. You could not find trained execu¬ 
tive personnel for a steel-window plant in a hurry. And 
Can^y hardly had enough good personnel to take care 
of its other holdings, so there was no point siphoning 
them off for Fence’s benefit. “You’re not Fenco any long¬ 
er. You’re the Fenco division of Canady Industries. As 
such, you’ll find things a littk different.” 

Some of the faces before him had been bored, some 
apprehensive, some indifferent. Only a few had been alert¬ 
ly interested. 

Looking at that crowd, Jim had felt like a sergeant ad¬ 
dressing a bunch of recruits. 

“There are,” he had told them, “both advantages and 
disadvantages to being part of Canady. The advantages are 
that the pay is good and the fringe benefits liberal. The 
disadvantages are that you work your butt off to earn your 
pay and your fringe benefits. 

He lit a cigarette, deciding on his next words. Might 
as well get ri^t down to business, he decided. 
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“I’ve been looking at sales records, profit and loss 
statements. I’ve also been looking at complaints front 
customers. Tell me, has this company ever shipped an or¬ 
der properly—and on time?” 

There was no answer. 

“Canady ships its orders properly,” he went on. “It 
does ship iem on time. Canady makes money and doem’t 
take excuses. Canady keeps its customers by making 
th em happy. Which, so far as 1 can tell, has not been 
policy at Fenco.” 

He paused, and still there was no commen^ hardly even 
any token of aroused interest. He felt despair growing in 
him; these men were too beaten and apathetic even to 
be ^raid for their Jobs. But he kept on trying, 

“I think we can set up Fenco like the other Canady 
divisions. I think we can make it a going concern. It’s 
going to take some pulling and some hauling and a lot of 
shoulders to the wheel. And, if I may mix a metaphor 
or two, it’s going to mean the breaking of some eggs before 
the omelette’s cooked. Be that as it may, my job is to get 
things moving, and Fm open to suggestions, though Fve 
got some ideas of my own. You’re mostly going to te 
dealing with me, because I’m going t 0 ( ride herd on this 
outfit as if it was an orphan calf until Fm satisfied it’s 
shaken down properly and paying its way. I can be nice, 
or I can be half son of a bitch and the otoer half bastard. 
That depends on the cooperation I get. I solicit yours 
and would be grateful for it. If I don’t get it, I might 
be real meaiL Now—thanks for listening, and do any of 
you have anything on your mind? Any questions or the 
like?” 

The young man Jim bad tagged as the most alert 
of the group stood up. Jim vaguely remembered that his 
name was Kent W illiam s and that he was the assistant 
sales manager. Williams said, not at all hesitantly: “Did 
it ever occur to you that maybe you’re barking up the 
wrong tree?” 

Jim frowned. “What do you mean?” 

W illiams ’ face was serious. “I mean steel windows are 
dying—just like the buffalo and the passenger pigeon. Alu¬ 
minum is gobbling up the market.” He made a hopeless 
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gesture with his right hand. ‘‘The initial cost of aluminum 
is more, sure* But aluminum is less liable to corrosion, it 
doesnH have to be painted, and it’s easier to handle 
and install. Look, IVe had to bid steel windows and 
try to sell them against aluminum, and Fve got my ass 
burned any number of times.” He pointed through a win¬ 
dow of Fence’s conference room to where its two huge shop 
buildings sprawled. “WeVe got millions of dollars worth 
of investment out there—all for making stmiething that’s 
obsolete. Non-competidve and obsolete. I just want to ask 
one question.” 

‘*Go ahead,” Jim Sloane said grimly* 

”What in the hell kind of miracle does Canady ex¬ 
pect?” 

Jim Sloane took a deep breath. 

‘Tm no window expert,” he said. “That’s supposed to 
be your job. But mainly the kind of miracle I expect is 
this. First, we fill orders promptly and correctly. Second, 
we cut overhead to the bone. Third, we sell like hell. 
That’s not miracle-working—that’s just business.” He 
licked his lips. “As for you, Mr. Williams, I need a refresh¬ 
er tour of the plant. Suppose you show me the works, and 
we’ll see just how weU you know the products you’re sup¬ 
posed to be selling.” 

Williams’ face cracked in a wry grin. *T know ’em pret¬ 
ty well, m be happy to show you around.” 


They walked through an immense warehouse stocked 
with long bars of steel, each with its own odd profile. 
“These are extruded steel bars we use for different parts 
of windows,” Williams said. “One shape for the head, an¬ 
other for the sill, another for the jambs, another couple 
for the meeting rails of operating vents. Where the trou¬ 
ble comes in is that over the years, changes in architec¬ 
ture have made it necessary to manufacture too damned 
many different sizes and types of windows. Every¬ 
thing used to be pretty well standardized—now, with the 
progress in architecture, much is custom-made. It has to 
be. So production has turned into a mess.” 

They entered a long building where shears cut the ex- 
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truded bars into difEerent lengths. The cut bars were then 
hauled to long parallel rows of tables) where diey were 
assembled in accordance with a system of steel P®***™® 
called jigs. Automatic machines flashed and arced, weld¬ 
ing the window parts into units. Overhead trolleys car¬ 
ried bimdles of windows—^wobbly-looking steel frames 
without glass—to be dipped in vats of prime paint. Dnfl 
presses and their machines whined, and men homed 
back and forth desperately and yet somehow with a look 
of aimlessness, their hands loaded wi& drawings and mill- 
lists and papers. To Sloane’s practiced eye, there were 
too many huddles of workers, too many artisans doing 
hand work, for a mass-production shop. He said ^ much. 

“Everythmg used to be mass-produced," Williams ex¬ 
plained. “But DOW, making aU these custom windows pts 
in the way of the mass productiem. What we need is a 
separate shop for making non-standard windows. TCe 
way we’re operating now, everythin^s screwed up. We 
can’t get the orders out on time, and if we ship an order 
short even three or four out of a hundred, say, it may 
still be enough to hold up the wmstruction of an en¬ 
tire building and get the customer mad at us. Because a 
builder can’t complete his walls and put on his roof until 
he’s got his windows in, in most cases—well, a couple of 
windows missing in a wall can keep the roof from gomg 
on a whole wing or an entire building.” He shook his 
head. “We keep falling further and further behind, and 
OUT customers get mad and we lose them. I don’t see how 
it can go on like this.” 

“It’s a problem,’’ Sloane agreed. 

“Another obstacle," Williams went on, “is screens. We 
have to furnish those, too. And the job isn’t complete and 
the contractor can’t collect his money until the screens are 
on. It’s usually the very last operation in completing a 
building. But even so, we’ve lost more customers than I 
like to think about, just because our screens have been 
sMpped late. We sub-contract the making of screens to 
another ccanpany and they do a lousy job. We should have 

a screen plant of our own." 

They walked on into another wing, a vast warehouse 
in which completed windows were stored in huge stacks. 
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Sloane exaioined one stack. “They don’t have any operat¬ 
ing hardware,” he said. 

“Tliat’s shipped separately—the locking handles and 
staybars and those things. The windows are drilled and 
tapped for them and the contractor puts the hardware 
on in the field. But there again is one of our worst foul- 
ups. Coordinating hardware. There are so many sires and 
types, sometimes I think we never get a hardware order 
ri^t.” 

“Who ships the hardware?” 

“The kids on the shipping platform get it out of bins 
and bundle it to go along with each order. They work 
from lists ^ven them by engineering—but hell, most of 
’em make sixty a week and barely have sense enou^ to 
come in out of the rain. It’s not a good system.” 

“I would think not,” Sloane said. His mouth tightened. 
“In fact, the whole damn (^ration looks like a nightmare 
to me.” 

W il l i a ms stared at him. “You’re not far from being 
right.” 

“A company can’t possibly prosper," Sloane went on, 
’’unless it’s got a good core of satisfied customers to which 
it can keep adding. Fenco doesn't have that.” 

“No. It’s losing customers instead of gaining ’em. Mak¬ 
ing enemies instead of friends.” 

“Buy’ said Sloane, “if you improved service, could 
you still gain back the lost ground, get the company to 
moving again?” 

Williams shrugged. “All I know is that, unless we do 
improve service, things will continue to get worse and 
^reH be no hope of doing anything. Not,” he said, 
that the morale of the Sales Department is very hi gh. 
After you’ve had customer upon customer chew you out 
for fouled-up orders and tell you he’ll never buy from 
you again, you begin to lose your starch." 

“But if you had a custom shop, a screen plant of your 
own, better hardware control—” 

“We maybe could do something. Maybe, I said. Just 
maybe. Anyway, thin^ like that cost money. And money 
is something that Lucius Willard never would turn loose 
of.” 
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wniiams reached out and pulled from a stack the frame 
of a steel window which had not yet been painted. “The 
glass we don’t furnish,” he said. ‘Thaf s put in on the job. 
At least we don’t have to worry about a glass plant too.” 

“That’s good,” Sloane said dryly. 

Williams looked at him with curiosity, but not with 
fear. “As I said,” he went on, “even if you spent all the 
money needed for a screen plant and a custom window 
plant, the datnn demand is dying anyhow. Aluminum’s eat> 
ing us alive. Steel keeps going up in price, aluminum keeps 
coming down. You have to paint steel, you don’t have to 
paint aluminum. Hell, what can you do?” 

Sloane was trying hard not to show any of his uncer- 
taindes, his own reservations. “What wotild you recom¬ 
mend?” he asked. 

Kent Williams’ young face was grave. 

“Fold the goddam thing,” he said harshly. “Fold it and 
give as many jobs as you can in your own shops to the 
skilled people here. And let the fat-butted bastards that 
pass for management here go out and rake leaves for a 
Uving,” 

Sloane reached for his cigarettes, not sure of what at¬ 
titude to take. “You sound bitter.” 

Williams did not look at him. He went about the business 
of lighting a cigarette, too. 

“I am bitter,” he said. 

“Why?” Jim Sloane asked softly. 

Williams raised an intent young face. “Because,” he 
said. “Because I hate to see any company go to hell. 
1 don’t give a damn what company it is, 1 hate to see it 
go to hell through stupidity. And ineptness. I’ve watched 
that happen to this company and I don’t like it I don’t 
like it worth a damn and as soon as you’re entrenched 
here, I intend to move on.” 

‘1 hope you won’t do that,” Jim Sloane said. 

“Oh? why the hell not?” 

Sloane knew now what it was that he had sensed in Wil¬ 
liams. From this young man had come an echo of Jim’s 
own dedication to Canady; and Jim’s grief concerning 
Canady was paralleled in the other’s grief about Fenco. 
“I can use you, that’s why.” 
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*TJse me how?*’ 

Sloane shook his head. He was not much one for elo¬ 
quence, but he knew what he wanted to say if he could 
only order the words. 

“Look,** he said, “do you know ^at an executive is?** 

Williams said in a careful voice, “No. You tell me 
what an executive is," 

“All right,*’ Sloane said. “An executive is just a man.** 
He blew a cloud of smoke. “A whole goddam fdklore has 
grown up about executives/* he said, “to make them look 
glamorous and perfect. You say ‘top management’ to 
some people and it’s a sort of holy word. Like five-star 
general in the army or God m church. But management 
is executives and executives are men. Men with their guts 
knotted up when they make the hard decisions. Men pre¬ 
pared to take the rap for what they do. An executive is 
nothing but a man willing to assume the final responsibili¬ 
ty for something and who’s codesure enough to figure 
that his guess is as good as anybody else’s. Being an 
executive, a top executive^** He poped for a compari¬ 
son. “It’s like being a man in the line of fire of a dozen 
machine guns at once. You’re not paid for doing any^ 
thing easy. Ownership pays you for taking the rap they 
haven’t got the guts to take, for making the decisions they 
haven’t got the guts to make. It takes some things mc^t 
people don’t have. A certaiii amount erf brams, a certain 
amount of brass, a certain amount of luck and more than 
a certain amount of guts,” He looked at WiUiams out of 
narrowed eyes. “I think,” he said, “that you’ve got tho^ 
things. That’s why the corporation can use you. That’s 
why I hope you won’t cut and run in the face of obstacles.” 

“You make it sound like I’d be a d a mn coward for 
running.” 

“I’m not telling you to run or not to run. If you’re 
what I think you are, you’ll stick around.” 

“This is all very flattering,” Williams said keenly. “But 
these deficiencies we’ve discussed in Fence’s operation— 
it’s going to take seme money to rectify them. Given a 
chance to straighteii out our intcmal problems, maybe 
we can get back enough of a share erf the market to show 
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a profit. But it’s going to mew spending. Lucius Witlaid 
wouldn’t spend. Will Canady?” 

Sloace dropped his cigarette on the concrete floor of 
the shop, ground it out with his heel “It will have to,” 
he said. 


Thus, Jim Sloane had plunged himself head over heeb 
into the problems of Fenco. New shop, new screen plant, 
new hardware set-up. You did not just wave a magic 
wand and wish those things into being. You made a rec¬ 
ommendation to Lisa and then she went to see for her¬ 
self and was impressed by Williams’ lucid explanation of 
the reasons for them, and then you estimated figures and 
you checked alternatives and you came up with a start¬ 
ling amount of money that had to be spent, and you didn t 
have iti you simply didn’t have it. And you said as much 
to Lisa, and she said: “If it’s needed to make Fenco go, 
we’U have to get it. I’ll go down and talk to Curt Webb.” 

But all this took work. It took lots erf work, a whole 
new load piled on top of the work you were already 
doing. You and Miss Payne, that is. Always Miss Paym 
around the office, not Susm. You didn’t want anybody 
to get the idea that there was anything between you and 
your secretary. 

Yet she was part of the new pattern, too. The simple 
lovingness of Susan Payne. Her warmth of spirit and 
her warmth of body. Both spirit and body seemed cap¬ 
able of unfolding and receiving him without question, 
without having to confront him with any challenge- or de¬ 
mand. Making love to Susan Payne was a simple thmg. 
Her body was there, it wanted you; you did the thinp 
with the body that the body wanted and that your body 
wanted and the results were eminently satisfactory. What 
more could you want? 

It made, in a way, tor brighter days, too. There were 
times now, when he was puzzled and upset in the face 
of some difficult decision, ffiat he could draw sc^ace from 
her in the seclusion of his private office. Her lips were 
always ready, her breasts always soft. There had even 
been once—^he did not particularly like to remember it— 
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when he bad taken her there in his office. It had been a 
brief, unsatisfactory thing, that—^haunted by the fear 
an opeiung door or a ringing telephone, but it had pro¬ 
vided him with release bom tensiom If it had done any¬ 
thing for her one way or the other, he did not know. 
She was not the t3rpe to ccmplaiiL 
At any rate, that was the pattern €t his days. Fenco and 
Susan. 


Chapter Nine 

Don Torgerson knew a moment of quiet satisfaction. 
It bad been a reasonable bet that, if be waited long 
enough, Lisa Canady would dine unaccompanied at the 
Chanticleer. Now she had just come in, had sat down. 
Feeling his heart beat faster, Torgerson arose, leaving 
enough money on his table to pay for the two drinks he’d 
had and a substantial tip besides. 

“Miss Canady?” 

She looked up, her eyes widening. “Oh, Mr. Torgerson. 
It’s been a long time since I’ve seen you. Won’t you sit 
down?” 

“Thank you.” Don sat, his palms sweating, his entrails 
quailing before the magnitude of this gamble. He had 
been waiting for her here for a long time. That was the 
psychology cA the thing. Not to push yourself on someone, 
but to make yourself available. There was a clear and dis¬ 
tinct difference. Nevertheless, it bad been a long gamble 
—still was. But if be won it, he would have been pmd 
more than sufficient recompense for the loss of Susan 
Payne. 

“I was just about to dine,” he said smoothly. “But first, 
may I buy you a drink?” 

“I shouldn’t, really—” she began, but he cut her off. 

“Please,” he said softly, and trying to project hard to 
her a certain seuness wUch bis experience with women 
had taught him be had. 

That, he told himself, was the advantage of being 
young and handsome and of knowing exactly what it was 
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you waated. The combiuatioti of those three qualities was 
something a woman—any woman—found it bard to re- 
sist. 

“Oh, well,*' Lisa said. She looked down at the wine list, 
and he saw her white teeth gnaw her lower lip. Then she 
rmsed her head, and Torgerson marveled once more at 
the sheer golden beauty of this woman. It was the sort 
of thing to reach out and clutch at your heart—if you 
were fool enough to allow youx heart to be clutched. 
“1 think I’d like a Manhattan.** 

Torgerson ordered the cocktail, plus scotch for himself. 
Then he said, “How is the new records system function¬ 
ing?” 

“Excellently,** Lisa said. “Thanks to you. You did a sol¬ 
id job of setting it up.” 

Torgerson gave her the crooked smile he knew was 
most effective with women. “I'm glad you like it. Since 
my time, 1 hear, you’ve made some further expansion 
moves.” 

Lisa nodded. “We*ve bou^t Fenco Windows, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“How’s it going?" 

He saw her darkened brows draw together in a frown. 
“Not too well, I’m afraid. We’ve had to spend a lot of 
money on it.” 

mriltaf 3 a shame. I hope it hasn’t hampered your other 

'' ?I|t! haen’t done them any good.” Lisa sipped at her 
Maiihatl^. “But let’s not talk about that. How are things 
with j^or firm?” 

’ belibetately, Torgerson looked down at the table be¬ 
fore answering. “Well enough, I suppose," he said at 
last. “But for me, it’s kind of frustrating. I’ve been in 
and out of so many big companies and I’ve advised their 
executives on what they’ve done wrong... Still, it seems 
kind of—what would you say?—ironic for me to be ad¬ 
vising people who make maybe three times or five times 
what I do.” 

Lisa nodded sympathetically. “Perhaps youx talents are 
wasted. Maybe you ought to be in management—instead 
of just advising management.” 
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Torgeison gave her that wry smile again. “That’s easier 
said than done. I get offers, of course, but not from the 
outfits that rd like to hook up with.” 

“Oh?” Lisa took another sip. “Such as?" 

Torgerson looked at her directly. “Such as Canady In¬ 
dustries,” he said. 

“I see.” Lisa looked down at her drink. “Mr. Torger¬ 
son, why do you think Canady Industries is so desirable 
to be hooked up with, as you put it?” 

Now Torgerson played his trump card. “Because,” he 
said flatly, “I think it could use some better management.” 

She frowned. “I happen to be president of the com¬ 
pany,” she said coolly. 

“I’m perfectly aware of that. And it wasn’t you I was 
talking about. The president is severely handicapped un¬ 
less he—or she—^has got a topnotch administrative officer 
under him. I happen to believe that you’re hanchcapped 
in that respect. Miss Canady.” 

“Oh,” she said. “You do?” 

“Yes. I’m referring to Jim Sloane." He laughed shortly. 
“Word gets aroimd. That you have to fight him to get 
your orders carried out,” He shook his head. “Besides,” 
he said, “I’ve done some work for Fenco, and I happen 
to think that their problems could be solved by a few 
administrative reforms, rather than by spending all that 
money.” 

He was gratified by the sudden light of interest in her 
eyes. “Go on, Mr. Torgerson. Tell me about it” 

“It’ll take a while,” Torgerson said. He was aware that 
his heart was beating swiftly. His mouth felt dry and tast¬ 
ed of old brass. But he did not let his tensions show. Out¬ 
wardly he appeared calm, suave and confident 

Lisa Canady nodded. “I’ve got time to listen,” she said. 


“I’m sorry,” Torgerson said, much later, looking at his 
watch. “Guess I’ve just about killed your evening.” He 
watched Lisa Canady through narrowed eyes. “I hope I 
haven’t talked too much,” he added. “And I hope what 
Fve said made sense.” 

She si^ed. Throughout his long exposition concerning 
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the Fenco problem) she had hardly moved. She had lis¬ 
tened intently, almost raptly, and Torgerson knew that he 
had done a good job. Even speaking off the cuff that way, 
with no real knowledge to back up what he said beyond 
the scanty information furnished by Susan Payne before 
she had dropped him for Jim Sloane, Torgerson had been 
able to make his proposals sound plausible, as much like 
considered and hard common sense as impromptu invMi- 
tion. That, he told himself with gratification, had always 
been his long suit. His ability to talk his way into what he 
wanted... 

“What you’ve said made sense all right.” Lisa picked 
up the drink which had been resting before her un¬ 
touched. She sipped its tepid staleness and made a face; 
automatically, Torgerson beckoned for a waiter. 

“Well, of course, I’ve got an advantage. I’m an out¬ 
sider. I can be objective.” He ordered fresh drinks. 

“Maybe,” Lisa said reflectively, “that’s been oui trou¬ 
ble." 

"Whatr’ 

“That we’re all too mixed up emotionally in the thing. 
Myself, Jim Sloane, even the people at Fenco. Maybe 
what we need is somebody to look objectively at the whole 
situation. Somebody who knows the workings of both 
Canady and Fenco.” 

Torgerson laughed modestly. “Td hesitate to set myself 
up as an expert...” 

“Why not? It’s what you do for a living, isn’t it?” 

“Well,” he acknowledged with a charming smile, “I sup¬ 
pose it is.” 

“Then there’s no reason for you to be hesitant." She 
lifted the glass the waiter had just brought. “I’ll be 
frank with you, Mr. Torgerson. Our purchase of Fenco 
isn’t working out at all well. What the reason is, I don’t 
know. Perhaps it’s my fault; perhaps it’s the fault of some¬ 
one else. But something’s going to have to be done, and 
I’m open to suggestions. You’ve made some good ones 
tonight” 

“Oh, what I’ve given you is just the skeleton of an idea. 
It would need a lot of fleshing out." 

‘Tm aware of that,” Lisa said. Torgerson could not 
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help admiring her beauty—which was seemingly a little 
melancholy just now. There was a hint of sadness in her 
voice as she added, “It would take time, proper thought, 
and the right man at the top.” 

“Of course,” Torgerson said, “if you wanted to retain 
my company to advise you. I'm sure they’d be glad to as¬ 
sign me to the job.” 

“No. That wasn't what I had in mind.” 

Torgerson felt every muscle grow tense. Now it would 
either happen or not happen. His whole future was 
staked on her next words. He leaned across the table, 
his eyes locking with hers. 

“All right, Miss Canady. Just what did you have in 
mind?” 

She sat up straight; her manner became crisp, decisive. 

“When my father was alive,” she said, “there was a 
management position that I filled—assistant to the presi¬ 
dent. It’s not an officership, it's a special position. Right 
now, it’s vacant. Would you, Mr. Torgerson, consider 
coming with Canady and filling that position? You’d work 
directly with me, and report directly to me, and your au¬ 
thority would stem directly from me.” 

Now, thought Torgerson. I must be perceptive, but not 
too eager. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “it would be quite a chal¬ 
lenge.” 

“Yes,” said Lisa. “You’d have a chance to flesh out 
these skeleton ideas of yours and we’d see bow they would 
work.” She sipped from her ^ass. “As far as money is 
concerned,” she went on, “I don’t think we’d have any 
trouble coming to an agreement there.” 

“Oh,” Torgerson lied quickly, “the money’s not the 
consideration. It’s the chance to put my ideas to work, to 
use my capabilities .. 

“Of course,” Lisa nodded. “I believe, though, that the 
job description calls for about eighteen thousand, if that 
would be adequate.” 

Torgerson tried hard not to show the impact of that 
figure. Presently be was tnaking less than ten thousand. 
He had not dreamed of getting anything paying over fif- 
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teen. He was startled to hear his own voice say smoothly, 
“Well, we could talk about that later,” implying subtly 
«Tiat the figure was a trifle disappointing to him. 

“No,” Lisa said quickly. “We’ll talk about it now.” 
She looked at him directly. “I’m tired of hearing excuses 
and temporizing about Fenco. I want to see it get up on 
its legs and walk. You say you know how to do it and 
I’m going to give you the chance. I want to make it at¬ 
tractive to you—but twenty thousand is the best I can do. 
Based on that, and with no further bargaining, can you 
give me a yes or no answer right now?” 

Suddenly Torgerson caught the key to her whole mood. 
She looked cool and self-possessed, but she really was not 
She was a woman, a fri^tened woman who had got her¬ 
self too deep into something and who was looking for a 
man to pull her out She was grasping at straws; he was 
certain, suddenly, that he could handle her, that he could 
control her. 

“That’s throwing it at a man pretty hard and fast, he 
said. “But I never was famous for shilly-shallying, my¬ 
self. When I make a decision, I like to make it quickly 
and stick to it.” He pretended to consider. “I’ll have to 
give my company adequate notice—fimsh the project I m 
on, of course. But if you can wait three weeks for me, 
it’s a deah" 

“I guess we’U have to wait," Lisa said. 

“Shall we shake hands on it?” 

“Let’s.” She put out her hand. 

Torgerson held her slim, coral-tipped fingers a moment 
longer than necessary. He knew that she had become 
aware of it She was raising her face, her eyes wideimg, 
as if she were actually looking at him for the first time. 
Torgerson did not flinch from her gaze. 

She made no move to take her hand away from his and, 
with his other hand, Torgerson lifted his glass. 

“ShaU we drink,” he said softly, “to a long and happy 
relationship?” 

He saw Lisa’s breasts rise and fall as she took a deep 
breath. “Yes," she said slowly, as if she were thinking hard. 
“Yes, I believe we can drink to that.” 
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Chapter Ten 

Jim Sloane rolled the blueprints into a long cylinder, 
slipped it into a canister which he handed to Susan Payne. 
“Well,*^ he said, “what do you think, Kent?” 

Kent Williams nodded, his young face thoughtfuL 
“They look okay.” 

“I wanted you to see them and give me your opinion,” 
Sloane said. ‘TTiat’s why I asked you to fly in from 
Fenco,” 

“I don’t understand. I’m only the assistant sales man¬ 
ager. Why should you want my opinion?” 

“Because I value it,” Sloane said briefly. He gestured 
toward the canister of prints. “Because I think you’ve 
no ax to grind, and I wanted an opinion of those plans 
on their merits. It ought to take care of what we need— 
the screen plant, the custom window shop.. 

“The layout looks good to me,” Williams said. “And 
I’m flattered that you asked me about it. But how long 
will it take to get all that built and in operation?” 

Jim Sloane’s voice was a trifle bitter. “A year,” he 
said, “In the meantime, we’ve got to cut our losses as 
best we can. We’ve got to get orders up, overhead down, 
and damn it, we’ve got to increase efficiency and accu¬ 
racy in handling and filling orders. We’ve got to cut down 
on shipping time.” He rubbed his face, aware of the bone- 
deep weariness that always seemed trying to drag him 
under these days. He was putting in better than eighteen 
hours a day, most of them spent coping with Fence’s prob¬ 
lems. He had been doing that for weeks now, ever since 
the deal had been consummated, yet nothing he tried 
seemed to do much good. He felt like a man who had 
been wading knee-deep through mud for a month. 

If anything, he mused bitterly, the situation was worse 
than before. And there was nothing anybody could do 
about it You simply couldn’t turn a plant inside out and 
remake it in a few weeks. Or in a year. Or even in two 
or three years, if you were realistic about it. Fence was 
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a sow’s ear and it would take superiiuinan effort and 
tremendous expenditure to transmute it into a silk pui^e. 

But you could not explain that to Lisa. She thought that 
because Fenco was now part of Canady, the magic (rf 
the Canady name ought to be enough. The rest of Canady 
functioned eflSciently; why couldn’t Fenco, since it was 
Canady too? Jim had tried to explain to her, but his argu¬ 
ments had not seemed to sink in. 

"We can’t afford many more months of losses like this,” 
she had said, looking at Fence’s latest statements. “You’ll 
have to move faster.” 

Jim Sloane hated making excuses. He had said simply, 
‘Tve done the best 1 could, and I’ll keep on trying.” 

“Maybe,” Lisa had said, “your best isn’t good enou^.” 

“Maybe not. Maybe nobody’s best is good enough.” 

“Look, we’ve got to do something.” 

“We should have done something long ago. We should 
have called Lucius Willard and told him the deal was off.” 

“Maybe,” she had said, “if you can’t hande Fenco, 
yourself you ought to have some help with it” 

“Maybe so,” he had said tersely. 

“I’ll see what I can do,” she had told him, and that 
had ended the conference. No use trying to explain to 
her that there was nothing anybody could do short of 
closing down the plant, liquidating its assets, and writing 
off the losses against taxes. 

No, you couldn’t explain to Lisa; and he had quit 
trying. 

“Look,” he said to Williams now, “I want some straight 
answers.” 

Williams nodded. 

“WTten I talk to your boss, Jud Marshall, I can’t seem 
to get anything out of him. AU I get is evasions and 
promises.” 

Williams* mouth quirked wryly. 

“So I want to know,” Sloane went on, “whether sales 
are getting any better. Are they? Do yon see any fan- 
provement at all?” 

‘Tm sorry,” Kent Williams said. “Things are worse, 
not better.” 

“Why?” 
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“Because nobody at Fenco really wants them any bet¬ 
ter.** 

“What do you mean? Don’t they value their jobs?” 

“Hell, they’re not worried about their jobs. How could 
you find people to replace them? They know they’re safe, 
and they’re planiung to keep on being safe. They’re not 
going to stick their necks out to try and make things any 
better. They’re going to rock along the way they have 
been rocking.” 

“I see,” Sloane said. “All right. Starting tomorrow, 
you’re sales manager of Fenco.” 

Williams gaped. “Me?” 

“If you want the job.” 

“What about Jud Marshall?” 

“We’ve got to shake the staff off their duffs somehow. 
I guess Marshall will make as good a horrible example 
as any.” He stared at Williams, his eyes cold. “Can you 
handle h?” 

Williams nodded, without overconfidence or bravado, 
but without false modesty, either. “I can h a nd le it.” 

“Can you get me some results?” 

“Increased sales? I think so. I’ve got some ideas...” 

“All ri^t. I’ll have an official announcement issued after 
Fve notified Jud Marshall.” 

“Is Jud going to be just thrown out on his can?” ' 

“No.” Sloane shook his head. “Not unless he wants it 
that way. We’ll find something for him—but it will be 
somewhere where he can’t drag his feet and hurt the op¬ 
eration—and it wUl be up to him whether or not he takes 

it. I_” The ringing of the phone cut his sentence. 

Susan Payne answered it. 

When she hung up, she said: “Miss Canady would like 
to see you in her office, Mr. Sloane.” 

“All ri^t,” Jim said. “Wait for me here, Williams." 


Walking down the hall to Lisa’s office, he pondered the 
reason for the summons. It was not often that she wanted 
to taiif to him any more, and when she did, it was usually 
to demand results that simply could not be produced. 
He wondered, bitterly, if he should not just go ahead and 
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icdgn, forget the whole mess* But he knew he would not; 
he would never quit under fire. Either Fence wotild start 
to run socmer or later and run rights or else Lisa would 
have to pvc him his walking papers. But he wouldn’t quit 
while the heat was oil 

He went directly into her office without pausing for 
her secretary to announce him* He was a little startled 
to find someone else with her. 

*‘Oh,” he said, recognizing the other man* “Hello, Tor- 
gerson* What brings you here?” 

Lisa stood up from behind her desk. “That’s what I 
called you in about, Jim.” 

Jim Sloane turned loose Torgerson’s outstretched hand. 
He had never liked tiie man; there was something oily 
and devious about him and Jim fought down an impulse to 
wipe eff the handshake on Ms trousers. “Another manage¬ 
ment survey, Lisa? I don’t believe we can afford *. 

“I know what we can afford,” she said tersely* 

I caled you in to teU you that Mr. Torgerson is coming 
with the company. I’ve made him assistant to the presi¬ 
dent.” 

There was a moment of silence while Jim, di^sting 
this informatioii, looked at Torgerson. 

“I didn’t know you needed an assistant, Lisa,” he said* 

“It’s not really me,” she said, “so much as it is you.” 

“If Fd needed an assistant, I would have told you so,” 

“Jim,” she said, “it’s obvious that we’ve got to have 
more help on the Fenco proposition. You simply can’t do 
it alone—^the reports show it.” 

“I’m doing what I can,” he said flatly. “I just made 
Kent Williams sales manager. Fm going to fire Jud Mar¬ 
shall.” 

Lisa took a deep breath. “Fm afraid that will have to 
wait. Until you can clear it with Mr. Torgerson*” 

J im was aware ihBt his mouth opened and closed in 
astonishment before he could get out, “Clear it with Tor¬ 
gerson!” 

*^*Mr. Torgerson’s done work for Fenco as weD as for 
us. He knows both companies. He’s got some ideas about 
how to get Fenco on its feet. Ideas not quite so expen¬ 
sive as yours, I mi^t add,” Lisa looked at him directly, 
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her blue eyes lacking any wamth. "Fm giving him full 
authority to ccmie up widi a feasible scheme to rehabili¬ 
tate Fenco. Fm tired your piecemeal measures, which 
don’t seem to work. I thibic we need a fresh approach.” 

To give himself time to think, Jim Sloane reached for a 
dgaiette. 

“Lisa,” he said, “I think you’d better look at the table 
(rf organization again. If you’ll check it, you’ll see Fm 
executive vice-president. It's a post of considerably hi^er 
status than Mr. Torgerson’s new job. If I want him to 
handle Fenco, FU assign It to him. But, to tell you the 
truth, 1 don’t want him to handle Fenco.” 

“Of course not!” Lisa snapped. “You wouldn’t want 
anybody to get that company on its feet It mi^t prove 
that you didn’t know what you were doing.” 

Jim Sloane fought down an impulse to yell back at 
her; he caught bis temper, figuratively, in bo^ hands and 
held on with an iron grip. “Don,” he said calmly to Tor- 
gerson, “would you mind leaving us alone for a while?” 

Torgerson looked questioningly at Lisa. She nodded. 
He went out 

“Now,” Sloane told her in a low voice, “Fm going to 
ask you to reconsider.” He moved around the desk to her. 
“Lisa, Lisa,—whaFs happened to us? We got along well 
once. Why should Fenco eat up everything we had be¬ 
tween us?” 

“I didn’t let it. You did. When you fought the deal, 
fought my taking over the presidency—oh, what’s the 
use?” Her voice trembled and almost broke; he saw her 
lips work, her eyes go moist. “Jim, believe me^ I—” 
Then she seemed to remember herself, gain control; once 
again she was icy and imperturbable. 

“We’ve got to do something,” she said. “Thin^ can’t 
go on as they are.” 

“Maybe they can’t,” he said, “but Torgerson’s not the 
man to set tbinp ri^t.” 

“How do you know he isn’t?” 

“Because I know men. Torgerson’s a fraud—an o3y 
fraud, that’s all. He’s clever; he knows all about office 
procedures and business theory and so on. But he's the 
kind of man your father detested. He’s not a business- 
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man—he’s just one erf the vultures who feeds off business.” 

“He did a good job at reorganizmg our records system.” 

“That was clerical. This is management. There’s a dif¬ 
ference.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “You’re too bitter. You can*t 
thinlc straight any more. Nobody I could bring in would 
satisfy you.” 

Sloane ground out his cigarette, full of weariness and 
hurt and disgust, the anger dead within him, only the 
cold ashes of those other emotions like a weight inside 
him. 

“Let it go,” he said tiredly. “All right. Ill drop all 
responsibility for Fence. Turn it over to Torgerson.” 

He knew that she was a little taken aback at his 
sudden yielding. 

“I’ll concentrate," he went on, “my efforts on making 
our other divisions pay. We’re going to need every nickel 
we can get out of them to carry tiiat millstone window 
company. So... Let Torgerson handle Fenco and I’ll take 
care of the rest.” 

“I’m glad you see reason,” she murmured. 

“It’s not a question of reason any longer,” he said 
calmly. “Reason got lost in the shuffle around here a long 
fimR ago. Ail right, m go break the news to Kent Wil¬ 
liams. Nobody else ever got a promotion and then had it 
yanked away so fast, I’m sure.” He suddenly thought erf 
something. “What about the new custom window plant 
and the screen plant for Fenco?” 

“I think we’d better put off taking bids on those until 
Mr. Torgerson has had a chance to survey the situation. 
He says it may be possible to avoid spending that money.” 

“I’d advise against delay. It’ll take a year to get those 
plants into operation as it is—and they’re badly needed 
right now. Until they're functioning, there’s really no way 
of getting Fenco back on top—they can’t give proper 
customer service.” 

“We’U leave that," Lisa said coldly, "to Mr. Torger¬ 
son.” 

“Sure,^’ Jim said. “We’ll leave everything to Mr. Torger¬ 
son.” He turned and walked out. 

He had taken only a few steps down the haH when a 
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hand on his elbow halted him and he turned. Torgerson 
was smiling at him. "Jim," he said smoothly, “I’m sure 
we’ll be able to work togetiier. I’m sure we’ll make a good 
team." 

“Listen." Sloane’s voice was low and metallic. “You’ll 
get all the cooperation I can give you. And you’d better 
know what you’re doing. Because if you don’t, if you’re 
suckering Lisa on some kind of a deal, I’ll bum your hide, 
Torgerson. You remember that. You'd better know what 
you’re doing and you’d better do it as hard as you know 
how. Let me know if you need anything.” He turned away 
from the man, aware that Torgerson’s smile had not 
changed, and wishing that for a few moments he could 
forget executive protocol, turn Lisa Canady over his 
knee, and thorou^y spank the hell out of her. 

After Jim Sloane had gone, Lisa Canady stood looking 
at the door he had shut behind him. Her hands twisted 
together nervously. But had she any other alternative than 
to do what she had done? She could dunk of none—short 
of admitting that Jim had been right and that they must 
close the Fenco plant ^d write it off. That, she told her¬ 
self, was impossible. Mart had been convinced that it 
coidd be made to operate. She might admit to Jim that she 
had been wrong, but she would never admit that the 
father she loved and admired so much could have been 
wrong. No—Fenco had been Mart’s last big move, and it 
had to be proved that it was a good move. 

She sighed and turned back to her desk. There was 
so much more to being president than she bad realized. 
So many decisions to be made—so many of them crucial, 
and no way to postpone or avoid them. She felt snowed 
under, confused by the muldplicity of her problems. 

And worse, there was a fire in her which she could not 
quench—a longing for Jim Sloane’s anns around her, a 
yearning for his hard masculinity to beat down her resist¬ 
ance, an aching for him to possess her and shelter her. 
But these things she would never have again, she sup¬ 
posed. They were what had to be sacrificed, the price she 
had to pay for this office, this desk. There were times, 
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thougli, more and more of them lately, when she woor 
dered if she were not paying tcxj much. 

Well, whether she were or not, the deal was made now. 
And once a deal was made, you didn’t cry or whimper 
over its price. You stuck to it and you paid what it cost. 
Only, nobody had ever told her the magnitude ol the 
price she must pay ... 

She sat down, wanting to cry and not daring to. Jim, 
she thou^t. I wish there were some way we could move 
time back. Not far—^just a few months. Some way that 
we could go back to those itiihts I used to spend with you 
in that big bed of yours. Feeling you on me and in me 
... But I can’t... We can’t... We’ve moved far beyond 
all that— 

Her office door opened. Torgerson came in. “Well,” 
he said, “I’m glad that’s over. He took it better than we 
expected.” 

“Yes,” Lisa said numbly. “Yes, he did." 

“I’m going to get right to work,” he said. “Don’t worry. 
Fm not going to waste any time at all.” 

“Fine,” she said. She looked at him, really seeing for 
the first time that he was much more handsome than Jim 
Sloane, if you went by the conventional definition. Tor- 
gerson’s features were regular and he smiled more easily. 
Moreover, he had a certain humility that Jim lacked. She 
was not entirely aware of her reasons for what she said 
next. 

“Don,” she said, “why don’t you come out to the house 
for dinner tonight? I want to hear more about your plans 
for Fenco.” 

His eyes looked into hers, and she thought she saw a 
quick and strange glint come into them. But his smile, as 
ilways, was ready and charming. 

he said, *Td be delisted.” 


It was good, she thought later, to have someone with 
whom to dine. Eating alone, living alone, in this huge 
bouse, was an excruciating way to exist. There were, of 
course, the servants, but you couldn’t count servants as 
company, as people to fend off the loneliness that you 
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felt on nights when you wished you were out dancing 
somewhere but, instead, had to go over a stack of urgent 
reports, fonnulate plans for meeting the next day’s crises. 
The loneliness was a soul-corroding thing and she, per¬ 
haps, made a bigger event out of Torgerson dining with 
her than she had meant to. It turned into a more ind- 
mate, a less businesslike affair, than she had contem¬ 
plated. 

And after the meal, which was served at a small table 
in a small dining room, instead of the huge, long table 
in the large dining room, they dawdled over coffee. Lisa 
listened intently as Torgerson talked—only about business 
—and her impatience grew. True enough, this was what 
she had told him she wanted to hear. But in fact she was 
sick of business; she was sick of Fenco, she was sick of 
Canady Industries. She was sick of it all; tonight she did 
not want to be talked to as a corporation president. Every¬ 
thing in her cried out for attention as a woman. 

That, perhaps, was why she had worn the lowcut dinner 
dress. She knew that it revealed too much of her breasts, 
that it was entirely too intimate and frivolous for such a 
meeting. But she had been impelled to wear it by some¬ 
thing she did not understand, just as now, pushing her cup 
aside, she was impelled to learn forward as she listened^ 
so that there would be no chance of Torgerson missing 
the arresting cleft between her breasts. Sheer coquetry, 
she thought—and for a man to whom she was not really 
attracted. But anything to break out of that hideous mold 
of the businesswoman! 

“We’ll postpone the bid-taking," Torgerson was saying. 
“It may not be at all necessary to build those new facili¬ 
ties. It—’’ That was when he had made the motion that 
emphasized her breasts, and she was gratified and amused 
to hear his voice falter for a moment. “It may turn out to 
be an avoidable expense." 

“That’s nice,” she said simply. 

There was a moment of silence between them. Then 
Torgerson took a deep breath. “Lisa,” he said in a new 
tone, “you’re a lovely creature.” 

She felt the blood mount to her cheeks, but the words 
gave her a deep satisfaction. She sat up straight, taking 
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the emphasis off her breasts. “Thank you,” she said care¬ 
fully. 

Torgerson chuckled. “Hardly the way for an eu^loyee 
to address his employer, is it?” 

“No,” she said. “It isn’t, is it?” 

“But,” he went on coolly, “it’s what you wanted me to 
say.” He ground out the stub of his cigarette. “And I said 
it. And it’s true.” 

“What makes you think I wanted you to say it?” Her 
voice was neither angry nor encouraging. Inside her, 
th ou gh , something was fluttering like a ^d bird that had 
been caged. 

Torgerson stood up. “Because,” he murmured, “you 
don’t look like a company president tmilght. You look 
like a woman.” 

T iaa also arose. “I may be a woman, but 1 am a 
company president. You don’t want to forget that, Mr. 
Torgerson.” 

He chuckled again. “I could hardly forget that you’re 
either one,” he said, and then, while she was still not ex¬ 
pecting it, he kissed her. 

She could not help it; diat kiss had ignited an instant fire 
in her. It had been a long time since a man’s lips had 
touched hers, a man’s arms encircled her. Involuntarily 
she gave a little moan and let her mouth open. 

Torgerson pressed her against him hard, and suddenly 
part of hinn was probing at her and Lisa felt as if she 
were burning up. She held him desperately, seeking to 
quench all loneliness and ail longing with that kiss and 
that contact. 

After long minutes, their mouths broke apart. She saw 
a wanting to match her own shining in his eyes; and she 
knew he could feel her body trembling under his touch. 

“Your servants ... ?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” Lisa murmured, her voice shaky. “They can 
see what’s going on in here. I—I think we’d better go into 
the study...” 

He followed her out of the room, and along a paneled 
haU. 

In the study, he closed the door behind him and faced 
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her. But did not rn^ into his aims immediatet;^. 
This was a little more than she had bargained for—^was it 
wise? After aU, there were considerations other than the 
needs of her body. This man was working for her now... 
As he tried to take her in his arms, she eluded his grasp. 

“Wait a minute, Don," she blurted. 

He was in no mood to wait. His hand sou^t her wrist, 
dosed in an iron grip. *T don’t want to wait" 

“But—” 

“Hell," he snarled, “you need me. You know you do. 
Why, you’re so hot you’re about to set your dothes on 
fire. Damn it, Lisa, you didn’t invite me out here to 
talk business and you ^ow h. You invited me out here to 
go to bed with you and I—" 

She tried to wrench her hand loose. *T think you’re 
presuming too much—” 

“I’m not presuming any more than Jim Sloane did. He 
was sleeping with you, wasn’t he? Before he started shack¬ 
ing up with his secretary?” 

Lisa had the quick, sickening sensation of having been 
hit in the pit ctf her stomach. “What do you mean, shack¬ 
ing up with—" 

“With Susan Payne.” Torgerson laughed mockingly. 
“Hell, didn’t you know?” 

But of course, Lisa thou^t Of course he would need 
somebody. Just as I do. Suddenly she was full of a bitter 
humor. Oh, this was all so appr^riatel We tear each other 
to [rieces, she thought. We drive each other away. And 
then we take what we can get—^whatever’s closest! She 
thought of the beauty of the dark-haired Susan Payne 
and imagined Jim Sloane making love to her, and it was 
like a draught gall in her throat to picture that It 
filled her with sickness and then anger and then an acrid, 
perverse desire. 

All at once, her body relaxed. She looked op at Don 
Torgerson and moved closer to him, not trying to break 
his grip any more. 

“All ri^t," she whispered. “So I did invite you out to 
make love to me. Are—are you just going to stand there 
all night?” 
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She lay back on the sofa. Torgerson’s lips were moving 
over her body. She felt his lips trace a pattern on her 
throat, on her shoulder. Then she was aware of them 
moving over her breasts. She lay back and closed her 
eyes and let her body move with the pleasure that those 
lips gave her and tried to imagine that the lips belonged 
to Jim Sloane. 

She was naked. She had undressed for Torgerson just 
as she had undressed for Jim Sloane, so many times. But 
this timp. was a little diflerent. Never before had she given 
herself to a man she knew she didn’t love. 

Not that it mattered. She was experiencing a great deal 
that was new these days—this was only one more phase 
of it... 

His mouth moved over the soft flesh of her breasts, and 
each touch of his lips, kissing, caressing, sent a wave of 
fire through her. His greedy lust both excited and sickened 
her, but the excitement was greater than the sickness. She 
felt his lips tug at her nipples; the fire became a roaring, 
howling inferno that threatened to consume her. She fdt 
his fingers doing things to her; and she hnpriscHied his 
fingers with her body so that they would not go away, 
because her body wouldn’t be able to stand it if they 
should go away, 

Torgerson, she was learning, was good. He knew 
exactly how to arouse and excite a woman. He knew every 
little nerve-ending and what it was worth, how it would 
respond. He knew where to kiss her and where to touch 
her, and perhaps his knowledge in that respect was greater 
than Jim Sloane's. 

“Don,” she groaned- “I can’t stand it any more. Please! 
Now!” 

“No,” he whispered. “Not yet.” His lips went tracing 
their path on down her body. She screamed faintly with 
the unbearable b lind desire Aey awakened in her. 

“Don! Oh, God, Don!” 

Then, after eternities, ecstatic eternities during which 
her whole body rippled and shimmered with desire, he at 
last took her. She felt, her eyes still closed, his body come 
down on hers, and she knew the pleasure of his entering 
her. She did not know much else after that. The world 
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was a blackness and she was nothing but a sensation that 
existed in the dark. She was pervaded by a whimpering 
animal bliss, disembodied, with life of its own. She had no 
reason, no shame, no control of herself at all. As Don 
Torgerson made love to her and her pent-up necessities 
found release, she forgot her loneliness and her fear and 
her worries. She forgot everything but the fulfillment of 
her wnld need. 

It ended in excruciating explosions of pleasure for her, 
one right after the other. And when it was over and she lay 
back, his wei^t still covering her, it took her a long time 
to fi^t her way back to sanity out of that pit of ecstasy. 
But when she finally did, she was surprised to find herself 
not relaxed and grateful, as she had always been after 
the love-making of Jim Sloane, No, she felt ashamed and 
corrupted, dirty. Because, she knew, she did not love Don 
Torgerson. And that was the magic ingredient that made 
the difference—the simple fact of love. 

Nevertheless, savoring the exhaustion of her body, even 
finding a certain bitter satisfaction in the degradation she 
felt, she told herself that she could quit worrying about 
love. Love was something she would have to leam to 
live without. Don Torgerson was very good at sex—and 
sex would have to be enough in itself from now on. 


Chapter Eleven 

Susan Payne watched Jim Sloane go through the pa¬ 
pers on his desk. He’s killing himself, she thought. He’s 
killing himself, and aU for this heartless company. 

He seemed to have lost ten or fifteen pounds in these 
past few weeks, even though Doti Torgerson had taken 
over full responsibility for Fenco. Giving up Fenco bad 
simply meant that Jim at last had had the opportunity 
to catch up with the other divisions, and she had never 
seen a man work with such furious determination and 
single-mindedness. She was seriously concerned for his 
health. His face was haggard, his eyes rimmed with dark 
circles. There were times at night when, instead of mak- 
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ing love to her, he simply threw himself down on the bed 
in exhaustion and was asleep almost before his head hit 
the pillow. There were other times when her love-making 
was what he seemed to need, when it seemed to relax 
and renew him. She was glad she could do that much for 
him. 

Now he threw down a sheaf of papers and snapped 
an order. 

‘Tell Pete Benson I want to see him.” 

“Yes, sir.” She picked up the phone. Pete Benson was 
production manager for the foundry. In a few moments 
he hurried into the office. A thin, cadaverous man, it was 
obvious that he was nervous. Probably, Susan thou^t, 
with good reason. Jim Sloane had little time for pleasan¬ 
tries these days, or even patience. He had become ruth¬ 
less with his subordinates. Susan ma^eled at ffie way 
Jim could lash into a man, strip the bide from him, Md 
yet, somehow, retain the loyalty and respect of the object 
of his wrath. Probably, she decided, because he never 
made it a personal matter... 

“Pete!” His voice was like a whipcrack now. 

“Yeah, Jim. Something wrong?” 

“You’re damn right something’s wrong. What’s this 
slowdown in units shipped from the casting found^? 
We’ve got the orders. Why aren’t those castings being 
poured and shipped so we can bill for them and collect 
the money?” 

“Why, I—” For a moment, Benson was tongue-tied. 

“Well?” 

“We had a slowdown in the grinding room, that’s all, 
Jim. You know we don’t ship anything out of here with¬ 
out knocking off the buns. But since we installed that 
new casting machinery, the grinding room can’t keep up 
with the casting room.” 

“What do you need to keep up?” 

“Well, you’ll remember, I asked for one of ffiose new 
shot-blasting machines that finishes off the castings auto¬ 
matically.” . 

“Yeah,” Sloane said. “And you’ll remember I said it 
mst too much for us to buy right now. I told you I d put 
it in next year’s budget.” 
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“Uh-huh, but—” 

‘‘But what? What other steps have you taken to speed 
up the grinding room? You must have known they’d fall 
behind or you wouldn’t have recommended the shot- 
blaster. Haven’t you done anything to fill the gap?” 

“Uh, I—” 

“No?” Sloane looked at him with cold eyes. “Pete, you 
know better than to drag your feet like that. You were 
trying a trick with me, weren’t you?” 

“Trick?” Benson tried to look innocent. "What do you 
mean, trick?” 

“I mean you wanted that shot-blaster and you gnik<»d 
when you didn’t get it. All ri^t, you decided. I’ll just 
let Sloane see how jammed up we get without it. ITren 
he’ll have to buy it.” 

“Jim, you know—” 

Sloane stood up, his eyes boring into those of BensoiL 
“Answer met Isn’t that what you thought?” 

Benson looked at the floor. “Well, maybe it is.” 

“In the meantime,” Sloane rapped, “the castings pile 
up out there. We can’t get paid for stuff we don’t ship. 
Maybe you didn’t know it, Pete, but this company needs 
cash. Any company does. It costs money to borrow 
money, you know. And if we have to pay five percent 
for money to finance products we make only ten per¬ 
cent on, we’ve cut our profits in half, haven't we? We’ve 
worked for free half the time.” 

“I—^I guess you’re right,” 

“Listen,” Sloane said. “We’ve got one division in this 
company that isn’t self-supporting. And, as you know if 
you’ve read the announcement. I’m no longer concerned 
with that. But I’m sure as hell concerned with all our 
other divisions and I’m going to see that they pay their 
way.” 

“Yeah, Jim, of course, but—” 

“No more buts, Pete. Get that grinding room logjam 
unblocked. I don’t give a damn how you do it, but do it 
And without it costing any extra money.” 

“But I—oh, hell. All right. I’ll do what I caiL We’ve 
got some pretty obsolete machines. But 1 guess I can take 
them out of retirement and add them to what we’re using 
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oow. And m take some of the overhead personnel and 
make grinders out of ’em.” 

“Sure,” said Jim Sloane. “You do tiiat” His grin was 
sudden, li ghting up his whole face. “I figured you would, 
as soon as you knew the score.” 

“Sure,” Pete Benson said, obviously relaxing a Ut^. 
“Sure, you know I’m for you." Then his expression 
changed; he leaned forward slightly, said confidentially, 
“But what’s with this bird Torgerson?” 

Sloane shrugged. “Torgerson’s none our affair. He’s 
to ramrod Fenco. He doesn’t have a da mn thing to do 
with our other divisions.” 

“Oh? He was out in the shops the other day, they tell 
me. Matter of fact, I understood that he told Joe Mat¬ 
thews in the foundry that he’d see what he could do 
about that shot-blast machine. That’s one reason I was 
UnH of dragging my feet on making any changes in the 
grindin g room." 

“Oh,” Sloane said. “He was, eh? I see. Well, ignore 
him. You run those shops like I tell you to, and we’ll all 
be haiq)y. Mr. Torgerson’s got enough to do without wor¬ 
rying about shot-blasting machines.” 

“Yeah. Of course, Jim.” Pete grinned. “Whatever you 
say." 

“Get with it, then,” Sloane grunted tersely and sat 
down at his desk. As Benson was about to go through 
the door, he called out: “Pete!” 

Benson turned. 

ginanff dug iu his dcsk, pulled out some envelopes. 
“Here are some foreign stamps came in on some mail 
last week. Knew your kid was collecting. If he hasn’t 
already got these, he’s welcome to 'em.” 

Benson grinned, “Jim, he’ll be tickled pink. Tharfes. 
I don’t see how in the hell you even remembered ...” 

“How could I forget? Last time I saw the kid, he 
looked just like you, God help him. Every time I look at 
you, I’m reminded of him.” Sloane chuckled. Ma 3 /be 
he’ll grow out of it.” 

Benson was glowing as he wait out the door. Susan 
Payne diook her head. “I don’t see how you do it.” 

“Do what?” 
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“When Pete eame in here, he was scared stiff. You 
slapped his ears domi, scared him, brou^t around 
to your way of thinking, got him to propose what you 
wanted him to do, and left him sitting on top of the 
world and ready to go out and kill dragons for you/' Her 
eyes softened. “Remembering about the little boy and his 
stamps. You're full of surprises.” She stepped over to 
him and bent and kissed him full on the Ups, quickly but 
firmly. “You surprise me more every day.'* 

“I may surprise you tonight, too,” he grinned. “By not 
being too tired. Tm going to try not to work so late to¬ 
night.” 

Her hand traced itself over his jaw, gently af¬ 
fectionately. “That*s nice. It’s been too long, now,” 

He watched her go back to the outer office and 
thought: I wish I could really love her... But maybe 
she’s lucky that I can’t. She deserves something better 
than me.,.. 

Then he remembered what Pete Benson had told h im . 
He got up, left the office. “If anybody wants me,” be 
said grimly to Susan as he went out, “I’U be either with 
Mr. Torgerson or with Miss Canady,” 


“Look,” he told Torgerson a few moments later. “I 
t h i nk we’d better get some things settled right now.” 

“Why, of course, Jim. Anything you’ve got on your 
mind, you just speak right up.” 

^mething in Torgerson’s voice hit Sloane as patroni- 
zation. He did not Mke being patronized by Torgerson. 
A little bell of warning rang in his head. Torgerson was 
entirely too sure of himself. Jim said: “It’s a matter of a 
shot-blasting machine for the foundry, I turned them 
down on it, told ffiem I’d put it in next year’s budget. In 
the meantime, we're going to make do with the equip¬ 
ment we already have.” He lit a cigarette, snapped his 
lighter shut. “But Pete Benson tells me you promised 
the foundry super that he could have it.” 

“I didn’t promise him anything of the sort.” Torgerson 
made his voice sound wounded. 

“You told him you'd see about it.” 
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“Of course I told him that. Certainly we ou^t to con¬ 
sider it.” 

“We?” said Jim. “We? What do you mean, we? Listen, 
Torgerson. You’ve got one responsibility and only one— 
and that’s Fenco.” 

Torgerson grinned faintly, his handsome, boidsh face 
not at all resentful. “WeU, yes, that is my primary re¬ 
sponsibility at the moment.” 

“As far as I’m concerned, it’s your only one.” 

Torgerson’s grin widened. “Maybe you’d better check 
with Miss Canady on that, Mr. Sloane. She’s recently 
broadened my duties.” 

“Oh,” Jim Sloane said. “She has, eh?” He stood up, 
walked to the door of Lisa’s oflBoe, which adjoined Tor- 
gersoo’s, and raised his hand to knock. 

“I don’t think I’d go in there right now,” Torgerson 
said. “She’s got company. Curt Webb’s out from the 
bank.” 

“That’s all right,” Sloane said harshly. “I want to talk 
to her, anyway.” He opened the door without knocking 
and walked in. 

Curt Webb looked around in surprise. He was holding 
a long, machine-copied financial statement in his hands. 
“Hi, Jim." 

Lisa Canady's eyes were cold as she stood up behind 
her desk. “What’s the meaning of this? I left word I 
didn’t want to be disturbed." 

“It’s all right, Lisa,” Curt Webb said. “I was just about 
to ask you to call Jim in, anyhow.” 

“What do you want him for?” Lisa’s voice was in¬ 
stantly suspicious. 

“Why,” Curt Webb said, “he’s still the executive vice- 
president, isn’t be?” 

“I don’t know,” Jim said. “There may be some doubt 
about that when yonder trained seal runs all over the 
shop trying to countermand my orders.” 

“Trained seal? You mean Don? How dare you refer 
to a responsible executive like that?” 

“I like to think I’m a responsible executive, too, Lisa. 
And I don’t like that trained seal infrin^g on my au- 
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thority. You let him stick to Fenco. I’ll handle the rest of 
this outfit.” 

Lisa started to answer, but Curt Webb cut her ofi 
short 

“Please,” he said. “I’ll be gone in a minute, and you 
can argue. In the meantime, I want Jim's opinion on 
some t]^gs here.” His bashed-looking footbaU player’s 
face was grave. “Jbn, can I get some well-considered ad¬ 
vice out of you?” 

“I tried giving you some well-considered advice a few 
months ago. You wouldn’t take it.” 

Curt Webb frowned, looked down at the statement in 
his hands. “Maybe 1 should have. This statement is ter¬ 
rible.” 

“That statement,” Jim said, “is a daisy compared to 
some of the ones you’re going to see later on.” 

“What in blazes is happening to your cash?” 

“What we hadn’t already comnutted to our own ex¬ 
pansion, we’re pouring into Fenco just as fast as we 
can. And we’re going to need more. We’re going to have 
to have three hundred thousand just to set up some new 
shop additions.” 

“Those are out,” Lisa said briefly but firmly. “We’re 
not going to spend that money. We can’t afiord to.” 

“We can’t afford not to. That’s the only money we can 
afford to spend on Fenco, because it’s the only money 
that wUl pay for itself! Lisa, if you cross that appropria¬ 
tion off, you’ll write the doom of Fenco and maybe of 
Canady too.” 

“Don says we don’t need it," Lisa snapped. “We can get 
along without it.” 

"Don doesn’t know what he’s talking about” 

“I’m not familiar with the merits of the controversy," 
Curt Webb said, gnawing his lip, “but I do know one 
thing. This company has certainly lost ground since Mart 
died.” 

Jim saw Lisa’s face turn a dull red. “All ri^t, Curt 
Do you intend to force my resignation as president?” 

He shook his bead. “Not at all. I simply want to discuss 
means of stopping this outflow of money.” 

“There’s no way to stop it,” Sloane punted. "You 
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obligated yourself to fill a bottomless pit and now you’ve 
got to fill it.” 

“We’ll fill it,” Lisa said. “Don has worked out a new 
program for Fenco that’s going to get them on the ball in 
a hurry.” 

“I’d like to see it some time,” Jim Sloane muttered. 

“I don’t think it’s any concern of yours,” Lisa said 
fripdly. 

“Stop it,” Webb said. “Please. Lisa—did you know 
that I had a phone call this morning from a party asking 
if Canady Industries were for sale?” 

Her eyes widened. “Not Northwest Metals! They were 
after Dad for years trying to get him to sell out.” 

“That’s ri^t.” Webb nodded. “TTiey called me. Said 
they had an attractive offer to make.” 

‘1 hope you told them it’s not for sale. Berause it 
isn’t, of course. It never has been and it never wiU be.” 

Curt Webb looked away from her. “I wouldn’t be too 
sure of that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” he said, “that if you keep on losing money 
at this rate, you’re going to have to sell one of these days 
or go into bankruptcy.” 

“I told you,” she snapped, “that Don has got every¬ 
thing worked out for Fenco. We’ll be all right in another 
few months. Meanwhile, I don’t see why you can’t give 
us what operating cash we need.” 

“Oh, we’ll go along with you. But this Fenco situation 

has got to get better.” 

“I’ll make a formal recommendation ri^t now,” Jim 
Sloane said. “Now, listen to this, Curt. I’ll confirm it to 
you in writing, if you like. I recommend that Fenco be 
closed, its assets sold and its losses written off. Before 
we throw more good money after bad.” 

T.Ua whirled, strode between Jim Sloane and Curt 
Webb. “And who empowered you to make formal rec¬ 
ommendations to the bank over my head? I happen to 
be president of this company!” 

Sloane looked down at her, not sure whether he wanted 
more to kiss her or to seize her and shake her until her 
teeth rattled. 
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“What company?** he snarled. “This isn’t a company 
any more. It’s a damned zoo.” 

Her face went paper-wMte. “Oh, it is, is it? It seems 
to me more like a brothel.” 

Sloane frowned. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean that do3iy you call your secretary! Why isn’t 
she working in a whore-house instead of here?” 

“Lisa!” Even Curt Webb was shocked. 

“Well, how could I ignore something like that going on 
right under my nose? In any other company, the man 
doing it would already have been fixed—and the woman, 
too.” 

“AH right,” Jim Sloane said grimly. '‘Fire me ” 

“No,” Curt Webb said hastily. “No—Lisa, calm dowa” 

“Ill not calm down!” Her voice rose, quavered on 
the edge of hysteria. “Either Tm running this company 
or I’m not. You make up your mind, Curt—^which is it? 
If I’m nmnmg it, Fll run it with no strings attached—and 
that means I’ll pick my own administrative ofiBcers.” 

“Lisa, I—” 

“Well?” she insisted. “Which is it? It was you, Curt, 
who suggested I take over the presidency, AH ri^t, I’m 
president. Or am I? Either I have the authority to hire 
and fire—or I don’t, in which case Ill resign and you 
can make Jim Sloane president. But two years from now 
when I inherit that stock, your bank will lose its biggest 
account.” 

Webb said uncasHy, “When I suggested you be presi¬ 
dent, I never counted on—” 

course not,” Sloane said. “AH you counted on was 
getting even with me. Now you’re caught in your own 
trap.” 

Lisa grabbed Webb’s lapel. “Answer me? Am I presi¬ 
dent oi this company or aren’t I?” 

Webb shook his head. “Lisa, are you sure —** 

“Answer me!” 

Curt Webb nodded. “You’re president,” he said at last. 

Sloane laughed. “I hope you know what you’re doing,” 
he said. “There may not be any big account two years 
from now. There may be nothing but a whopping bad 
debt.” 
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“You let me worry about that,” Curt Webb said tautly 
and strode from the room. 

“AD right,” Jim Sloane said to Lisa after Webb had 
gone. “Am I fired?” 

“Of course not,” she said. Her eyes ghttered. “But 
don’t forget. I can fire if I want to.” 

“Sure,” he said. “And don’t you forget—I can always 
quit.” 

“Don’t worry,” she murmured strangely. “I haven’t 
forgotten that.” 

Sloane went to the door. There he baited, turned. 
"You teD Torgerstm to keep his nose out of my divisions, 
too,” he said fiatly. “I mean it.” StUl furious, he went 
back to bis own office. 


Lisa Canady tried hard not to cry as she sat down at 
her desk. Her hand shook as she wrote in longhand a 
memorandum which she would have typed and dupli¬ 
cated. 

WhDe she was writing, Torgerson came in. “I heard aU 
the yelling,” he said. “What’s the matter, my darling?” 
He bent, l^sed her cheek. His lips nibbled at her ear¬ 
lobe. 

Lisa put down the pen. 

“Don,” she whispered, “do you really know how to 
save Fenco? Do you re^y know how to make it pay 
off?” 

He stared at her for a moment. “Yes,” he said, “I 
reaUy do.” 

Suddenly she rested her head against his arm. “Oh, 1 
hope you’re right. I do so hope you’re right. Don, I must 
ad^t I’m confused.” 

His hand stroked her cheek. “That damned Sloane,” 
he said angrDy. “He never misses a chance to cut you.” 

“But maybe he’s right. Maybe I can’t run this com¬ 
pany.” 

Torgerson bent close to her. “You’re Mart Canady’s 
daughter, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then the heU with what ffiey say. You can run the 
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company. Everything would be all right now if you hadn’t 
bad Sloane fighting you every inch of the way.” 

She looked up at him. “If you were executive vice- 
president, would you fight me?” 

“Sometimes,” he said. “But not hke he does.” 

“Why not like he does?" The eyes upturned to him 
were full misery. 

“Because I’m not trying to hurt you, Lisa.” His voice 
dropped, became very soft and tender. “Because, Lisa, 
I’m in love with you.. 


Chapter Twelve 

When Jim got back to Ws office, he was aware that 
Susan Payne was staring at him with what was almost 
horror* “Jim!” 

Still seething inside from that turbulent session with 
lisa, he grunted abstractedly: ‘Tfeidi?” 

“You—^what have they been doing to you? You look., ♦ 
terrible! Exhausted!” 

Sloane dropped into his chair- He stared at her duDy, 
“Yeah. Fm pretty well played out.” 

She came to him, kneeled beside his chair. “YouVe 
got to get some rest,” she said. “You just can’t go on this 
way. You’ll kill yourself,” He smiled faintly at her* 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘You’re the first person who 
ever really worried about me since I was a kid?” 

“Yes, I worry about you,” she said. “Why shouldn’t I?” 

Sloane stood up. “Maybe I’m not worth worrying about 
Susan, did it ever occur to you that you’re taking a big 
risk worrying about me?” 

“Of course it has,” she said quiedy. 

“I don’t know what it is I want. Maybe I never have 
known. Maybe that’s why I keep pushing myself like this, 
always trying to change things and get them the way I 
want them so that maybe they’ll make me happy. But 
none of it ever seems to work *,. I drive myself like 
hell, but what am I driving for? What has it got me?” He 
gazed at her. “Susan, don’t let yourself get hurt on my 
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account. I can’t promise you anything* If I really knew 
what I wanted, maybe I could, but 1 don’t fcnow and I 
doubt if rU ever find out.” He rubbed his face. “There’s 
something wrong with what I’ve been doing, but I don’t 
know what it is. There’s something wrong with me, but I 
don’t know what it is, either.” 

“I don’t understand .. 

“Neither do L But this mess we’re In now is not only 
partly Mart’s fault, partly Lisa’s, partly Webb’s, partly 
Torgerson’s. It’s partly mine, too. Somewhere along the 
line IVe done something wrong, and I don’t know what it 
is or how to set it right Do you know?” 

She shook her head. 

“All I know,” she said, “is that you need rest, Jhn.” 

“Maybe you’re right. Maybe if I could just get away 
from things for a day or two, I could regain some per¬ 
spective. Maybe I coifid figure out where I’m wrong . . * 
Susan— 

“Yes, Jim?” 

“Susan, IVe got a cabin in the mountains^—it*s pretty 
remote. I used to use it during hunting season, back when 
I could take time off. I haven’t been there for more than 
a year now, but a man checks it for me and keeps it in 
good shape. I... I think Til go there this weekend. At 
least it will be a change of scene.” 

She nodded. “It’s what you need.” Then she added, 
“May I go with you?” 

“I don’t think it would be a good idea, I think maybe 
I’ve raised false hopes in yon, set you up to be hurt And 
I don’t want you to be hurt, Susan—you’re the last per¬ 
son in the world I want to hurt.” 

Her face was pale and grave, but there was no fear in 
it. 

“Suppose I worry about that,” she said calmly. “I 
haven’t asked you for anything, have I? I haven’t asked 
you for a promise of any kind.” 

“That’s what worries me. I ought to be able to give 
you something, but I can’t. Not right now, I can’t. I’m too 
damn exhausted and too damn mixed up.” 

“I want to go with you,” she said. “I don’t care whether 
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you offer me anything or not You need me and I want 
to go.” 

Sloane shrugged. “We’U leave after work tonight.” 

She smiled and seemed to relax. “Thank you, Tim ” 

He answered her with a smile of his own, wishing that 
the affection and respect he felt for her could be called 
love, but knowing that they could not. He patted her 
cheek, then started for the door. “We might as well leave 
right now. FU go tell Miss Canady." 


As had always been his custom with Mart and with 
Lisa, he walked into the president’s office without knock¬ 
ing. Lisa and Don Torgerson sprang apart as if propelled 
by coil springs. Their faces showed guilt and embarrass¬ 
ment. 

Jim Sloane smiled tightly and appeared to notice noth¬ 
ing. “Lisa, may I see you alone for a moment?” 

She took a deep breath, nodded. Now fury was kindling 
in her eyes, and he realized that she was angry at bjm 
for intruding without knocking. Torgerson exited by the 
side door to his office. 

Sloane griimed. “Fll knock when I come in, from now 
on. You called Susan my doxy. What am I supposed to 
call Torgerson?” 

Her face turned scarlet. 

“Maybe you’d better read this,” she said harshly, “be¬ 
fore you call him anything. It’s an announcement. I just 
got tlu-ough writing it.” 

Sloane picked up the piece of paper she indicated. Her 
hand had been trembling when she had written it, he 
noticed. He read it very carefully, determined to let no 
flicker of expression cross his face, and handed it back to 
her. 

“So it’s come to this, eh?” be said coolly. “Why didn’t 
you just come out and fire me? Didn’t you have the guts 
for that?” 

Lisa bit her lower Up. “It’s a change in personnel I 
think is in the best interests of the company.” 

“Sure,” Jim Sloane said, quite numb inside, knowing 
that the anger and the hurt would come later, and fliat 
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they would be racking. “Sure. And another thing you 
think the company needs is my resignation. Is that it?’' 

“That’s a decision youTI have to make. This announce* 
ment simply makes Don Torgerson executive vice- 
president. You’ll still be a vice-president, too, but your 
duties will be primarily assisting Don. You’ll report to 
him and take Ms mstnictions.” 

Jim snorted. “Don’t be coy with me, Lisa. He’s a slick 
operator and a good bed partner and you think he ought 
to be paid for Ms services. So you give him my job and 
decide to freeze me out. You know I won’t stay on under 
such circumstances, don’t you?” 

“I said that was your decision. You may stay on or go, 
as you choose. But if you stay, you take orders from 
Don.” 

Jim Sloane nodded. “Well, don’t publish that announce¬ 
ment yet. I came to tell you that Fm going away this 
weekend. I need a rest and I need to think, Fm going to 
take the weekend off. When I come back, FU have a 
decision for you. Either you can publish tMs announce¬ 
ment as it stands, or you can revise it to announce the 
promotion of Don Torgerson and the resignation of Jim 
Sloane.” 

He walked around the desk and towered over her. She 
did not flinch, 

“I used to think I loved you,” he said. “I loved you, 
but I was afraid to ask you to many me. Because I 
knew even a marriage license wouldn’t keep something 
like this from happening. I guess I was wiser than 1 
thought.” 

He saw the tears spring into her eyes, but she raised 
her cMn defiantly. 

“Fm leaving for the weekend now,” he said. ‘TTl see 
you Monday, and then you can make your announce¬ 
ment/’ As he closed the door behind Mm, he thought he 
heard a sob, but he wasn’t sure. 


It was nearly dark when Jim Sloane jockeyed the ear 
over the last dangerous hump in the twisting mountain 
road and brought it out onto a level turn-around in front 
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of the cabin. He swung the car so that the headlights 
shone on the building. 

“Here we are/* 

The cabin was a long structure of peeled logs^ soundly 
chinked with plaster. It huddled against the spmce-clad 
mountainside as if for shelter^ and as far as the eye could 
see around it there was nothing but the mist-shrouded 
tops of mountains and the dark moumfulness of the 
spruce forests. 

‘*Therc*s a gasoline generator for electricity/* Sloane 
told Susan. “The man in the village said it was tanked 
up and in good working order. It ought to be, for what I 
pay him to look after the place/’ He looked at her. “I 
hope it’s not too lonesome for you.” 

Her band reached over and found his. **Not so long as 
you’re here with me.” 

Sloane squeezed her hand and kissed her cheek and 
said, “Susan, you’re the greatest invention since the wheel. 
Just sit here and I’ll crank up the generator and get the 
lights on. Then we’ll unload and you can try your hand 
at cooking/’ 

“Fm a good cook,” she said. 

“I thought you would be.” 

As he walked across the clearing to the lean-to that 
enclosed the generator, he had already begun to relax. 
He had not mentioned Torgerson’s promotion to Susan, 
and now he was glad that he had not. It would only have 
spoiled her weekend and thus, perhaps, his own. 


After a meal the like of which he had not eaten in a 
long time—good plain fare not to be found in restaurants 
—he kissed Susan, and said: “I think IT! sit outside for 
a while and have a smoke.” 

“Go ahead,” she told him. She looked quite domestic 
in her apron, her raven-black hair piled high on her head. 
He smiled and left hen He had changed his suit for a 
plaid shirt and old army pants; and just being tieless and 
disreputable in his clothes seemed to have eased some of 
his pressures. 

Outside, it was very dark. There was a dank, pungent 
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odor of spruce. The air had an iron bite in it and was 
medicinaliy clean. He sucked in great, refreshing draughts 
of it and then sat down on a stump. He sat there, simply 
enjoying the mountain night and careful not to think of 
anything at all except diat it was quiet here and that his 
belly was full of got^ food and that the two cigarettes he 
smoked tasted better than any he’d had in a long time. 
He did not know how long he had been sitting there when 
be heard Susan call his name from the cabin door. 

“Are you going to sit there all night?” 

Jim Sloane turned. 

Susan was standing in the cabin doorway, her body 
limned against the lights within. There was impatience 
in every line of it—and she was quite naked. 

Looking at her thus, a quick thrust of desire went 
through litQ Sloane. He crossed the clearing to the cabin 
door, shut the door behind him and took her in his arms. 
Her body was cool from the night air that had caressed 
it. But there was surely nothing cool about her hungry, 
open-mouthed kiss. 

Then her hands were fumbling at the buttons of his 
clothes. Without taking her lips from his, she opened his 
shirt; and be felt the hard points of her breasts against 
his naked chest Her hands on his hanks were fondling 
eagerly. 

Then she was unloosening his belt and more of her 
nakedness could be felt against him, and her hand sought 
htiti and moved him against her. He made a sound in bis 
throat and pulled her across the room to one of the bunks 
in the sleeping area. They fell into it, Jim on his back, 
she above him. 

She broke loose for a moment; he rid himself of the 
rest of his clothing. Then her body was back on him 
again, rubbing itself against him in a way that set him on 
fire. He started to roll over. “No,” she said. “No.” 

He lay back. Then she was over him, lowering herself. 
Her breasts swayed and bobbed in front of Ws face; Ms 
hands caught them as if sei^g prires. He held them and 
pulled them and raised his head to kiss them as she set¬ 
tled down on him. 

There was no necessity for him to move at all. She did 
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everything. Her body raised and lowered itself* slowly, 
sensually at first, for the pure enjoyment of it. She look^ 
directly into his face without shame as she did so. Then 
he saw her face change; it contorted as the pleasure be¬ 
came more than she could bear, and he thrust himself 
upward, striking the rhythm that she had begun. She 
closed her eyes, leaned forward so that her lips could lock 
on his, and his hands fastened around her waist. 

Then they were moving together swiftly and still more 
swiftly. The world was, for Jim Sloane, a fine, erotic, deli¬ 
cate warmth, a moist darkness in which he could lose 
himself. There was no tension, no worry now; there was 
nothing except her body locked around his and her 
hoarse breath in his ear, her darting tongue. He felt as 
if he were climbing a stairway of pleasure, with each step 
leading him to new ecstasy ... 

Then he reached the top, the pinnacle, and his body 
arched and probed and she held him tightly, and then it 
was over, and they were sinking down again. 

They lay together on the bed for a long while after 
that, not moving, not speaking. Behind the soft fullness of 
her breasts flattened against him, he could feel the Blow¬ 
ing beat of her heart 

After a while, he said: “Fm afraid that was over too 
soon for you,. 

Her voice was a murmur in his ear. *‘That one was for 
you ... the next one will be for me ,. 

And it WES... 


It was a fine weekend. She was a plains girl, and knew 
nothing about mountains. He took great pleasure in show¬ 
ing the ranges to her, watching her delight at the beauti¬ 
ful, cloud-veiled sea of peaks that they could see from 
the top of the mountain to which the cabin clung. He let 
her take her first taste of the clear, delicious, and ex¬ 
cruciatingly cold mountain water, and he told her: ‘They 
say that when once you drink it, you always come back 
for more.” He unlimbered his fly rod and caught trout 
and cooked them in the woods, next to the stream bank, 
and so gave her also her first taste of outdoor cooking. 
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Once they met a bear cub on a trail, a funny, waddling 
bundle of fur. Just in time, he kept Susan from t^ing to 
catch if, with an irate grunt, its mother jumped into the 
trail beyond, snarled an order to the cub and seemed, 
for a moment, about to charge. But when the cub ran to 
her and Sloane yelled at her, she thought better of it, 
and she and the cub shambled back into the thickets. 

In such fashion did they explore the mountain. They 
ate when they were hungry and they made love when 
they wanted each other. Sometimes it was in the cabin; 
once, it was on the soft, yielding mattress of moss and 
ferns beside the trout stream. It was a wonderful week¬ 
end, but nothing lasts forever, not even a weekend like 
that, and as the time drew near for their departure, Jim 
Sloane still had not made a decision. He had carefully 
postponed telling Susan about his demotion or even 
thinking about it himself. But, of course, the time finally 
came when it had to be thou^t about. 

They were lying on the bunk together on the evening 
of the last day. Her velvety naked warmth felt good 
against him, and his hands moved caressingly over the 
downy softness of her body. 

“I’ve enjoyed the weekend,” she said. 

“So have I.” 

“I hope you’re rested now,” she murmured. 

“I’m very rested.” His voice abruptly turned sardonic. 
“My duties won’t be quite as trying when I get back any¬ 
way.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He stroked the smooth length of her leg. “I mean, he 
told her, “that when I get back, I won’t be executive vice- 
president." He went on to explain about the announce¬ 
ment Lisa had shown him. Susan sat bolt upright. 

“Jim, that’s terrible!” 

He sat up, too, “Maybe not Maybe it’s the best thing. 
Finding cigarettes, be lit two, handed her one. “I’ve had 
offers. I can get more than I’m making with Canady. 
Maybe the best thing I can do is take one of them and let 
Canady go to hell in its own way. After all, you can’t 
knock down a brick wall with your head, and you’re a 
fool if you keep on trying.” 
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“Maybe so,” Susan told him, “But it just makes me 
sick to think of what would happen to that company if 
you resigned, I wish,” she said, “1 wish l*d never—” 

“You’d never what?” 

Susan looked away from him. “I used to date Don 
Torgerson. He was mighty interested in things at Canady. 
Maybe ... maybe I told him more than I should have.” 

“You couldn’t have told him anything he couldn’t have 
found out anyway,” Jim said. “Don’t worry about it” 

“Still,” she said, “I feel partly responsible, Jim, if you 
resign and Torgerson has a free hand and nobody to 
fight him, what will happen?” 

Sloane eased out of bed, sEpped into some pants, went 
to the stove and put on a pot of coffee. While he did this, 
Susan dressed. 

‘The company will go to hell that much quicker,” he 
said as he filled the coffeepot, “Torgerson will clean 
house, fire anybody that gets in his way, probably upset 
everything and get the place so confused that nobody 
will do any work. People get afraid when they don’t know 
where the hatchet’s going to fall next.., Canady Indus¬ 
tries will dwindle away and when it’s dwindled far 
enough, somebody else will buy the company and kick 
Torgerson out and try to build it back up. And then Lisa 
will have lost everything she thought she wanted so 
much.” He slammed the coffeepot down on the stove. 
“The hell with it. Let it happen, I’m sick of the whole 
damn business!” 

Susan looked at him strangely. 

“It hurts, doesn’t it?” she said quietly. 

“What hurts?” 

“Never mind,” she said, and turned away and finished 
dressing. She had just got her clothes on when Sloane 
tensed. 

“Listen,” he said. “Isn’t that a car coming up the hill?” 

“It sounds like it,” 

He shrugged into a shirt and put on shoes. 

Together they went to the door and watched the car 
mount the tortuous road and come toward them across 
the level. Jim Sloane squinted, “Well, Ill be damned,” 
he muttered, “It’s Kent Williams from Fenco. Now how 
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do 3 rou suppose he found me and what do you suppose he 
wants?” 

Williams parked the car and got out. “Jim! I had a 
heU of a time locating you—practically had to play 
Sherlock Holmest I tried to get you Friday, just after 
you’d left the office, but I couldn’t locate you.” There was 
worry on his handsome face. He looked past Jim to 
Susan. “I’m sorry to bother you on your weekend,” he 
said with embarrassment, “but it’s something that’s pretty 
important to me.” 

“That’s all right,” Susan said. “Come on in and have 
some coffee and tell Jim about it.” 


Williams looked up appreciatively at Susan Payne as 
she refilled his cup. “You make good coffee.” 

She smiled. “Jim made the coffee. But IH fix some 
supper.” 

“All right,” Jim Sloane said across his cup to Williams. 
“You were saying that you’d got a job offer from another 
company and you have to give them an answer by to¬ 
morrow.” 

“That’s right. Frankly, since you dropped the responsi¬ 
bility for Fenco, I’ve been getting more and more f^ up. 
We're not moving at all. If anything, we’re slipping be¬ 
hind. All Torgerson does is confuse people with new 
paper instructions, but he doesn’t really seem to have 
any plan to get things going. Anyhow,” he said, “another 
outfit made me an offer. I turned ffiem down at first, 
because I promised you I’d stay on with Fenco. I figured 
if thin gs weut to bell with Fenco, you could use me 
somewhere else in one of your other divisions—and frank¬ 
ly, Jim, you’re somebody Td like to work for. I figured 
it was worth sweating through that crap at Fenco, as long 
as I could go to work for you when the cat finally jumped 
one way or the other.” 

“Go ahead,” Sloane told him. 

‘Triday, though," Williams went on, “I got a phone 
caU from this outfit. They said they understood that it 
was just a matter of a few days until you were out of the 
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picture at Canady. They asked me to reconsider their 
offer/’ 

Sloane sat upright, frowning. 

‘‘What company was this?” 

“Northwest Metals/’ 

“I see/’ Jim put down his coffee cup. “That’s the outfit 
that made Curt Webb an offer for Canady Industries. 
Word certainly gets around fast, doesn’t it?” 

“I need to know,” Williams said. “Jim, I don’t want 
to turn down a good job if you’re going to quit Canady. 
The only reason Fve stayed with Fenco is because of you. 
Now, level with me. Is there any truth in that rumor?” 

Sloane appeared not to hear him. 

“Jim?” 

“Excuse me. I was thinkin g about something.” He 
pulled a cigarette out of his pack. “Kent, all I can tell 
you is this. Tm no longer the executive vice-president of 
Canady. Torgerson is, and I’m to work directly under 
him and report to hhn—^if I stay with the company.” 

Williams stood up, his face wooden. “Well, I guess that 
gives me my answer, doesn’t it? You certainly can’t stay 
on under those conditions/’ 

“Oh?” Jim Sloane looked up at him. “Can’t I?” 

“What do you mean? You are staying? Even if you 
have to work for Torgerson” 

Sloane nodded slowly. “Yeah,” he said. “Yeah, Fm stay¬ 
ing.” 

“Jim!” There was a breath of relief in Susan’s exclama¬ 
tion. 

Sloane walked to the cabin door and looked out. The 
limitless hills rolled away before his vision. He stared at 
the shifting cloud-patterns on their tops for a while before 
he spoke again. 

“Fra staying,” he said. “FlI be damned if I’ll be run 
off by Torgerson. Fm staying, and I’m fighting. Fm going 
to fight Torgerson with everything Fve got. Torgerson, 
and Lisa Canady too.” 

Williams shook his head, baffled. “But what can you 
fight them with?” 

“Three things,” Sloane murmured reflectively. “Three 
weapons.” He turned. “Frankly, Kent, until this minute, 
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rd figured on quitting. But you made me realize I’ve got 
some cards I didn’t know 1 field.” His face was like a 
rock, his eyes hard, bis mouth a grim line of resolve. *‘I’m 
going to fight them,” he said, "with what brains and guts 
I’ve got, but most of all with something else—something 
they don’t have. The loyalty of people like you, Kent. 
Maybe there's enough of it to win, maybe there isn’t I 
don’t know. But I’m going to find out” Unexpectedly, he 
grinned at Williams. “I’m going to ask you to stick with 
Fenco a while longer, Kent I’m going to ask you to say 
no to Northwest Metals.” 

Williams thought for a moment. Then his face relaxed. 
“Whatever you say, Jim.” 

"I can’t promise you anything. Except maybe the fun 
of a fight.” 

"Have you got a plan?” 

"I think so. Maybe it will win, maybe lose. All I can 
do is wait and see.” 

"All right, m stick.” 

“Good,” Jim said. “Thanks ... Susan, give Kent some 
supper. I—I’m going to take a little walk. I’ve got to do 
some scheming.” 

He marched out of the cabin. Susan Payne and Kent 
Williams looked at each other. 

“Gosh,” Susan told him after a moment. Her voice was 
shaky. “Sit down. We have plenty to eat.” 


Chapter Thirteen 

Now A PERIOD of agony began for Jim Sloane. Agony 
for him—and agony for Canady Industries. Lisa had 
seemed astonished when he had returned, had told her 
he was accepting his demotion, that he would swallow 
his pride and work with Don Torgerson. As for Torger- 
son, he had ill concealed his amazement, and mixed with 
that amazement there bad been something of constema- 
tion. 

“Wen, of course, Jim,” he had said, “Fm glad you, ah, 
feel willing to go along with the new set-up.” He grinned 
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weakly. ^‘Frankly, Fm a little surprised, but, ah, Fm 
gratified, of course.” 

“Well,” Sloane had told him smoothly, “after all, weVe 
got to work as a team. You can’t get anything acccm- 
plished if you don’t have a good team.” He grinned af- 
fably. “Call the signals, Don. Fll play the way you say.” 

And, despite the fact that he was seething inside, he 
did exactly that He showed no more resentment; he be¬ 
came agreeable and accommodating to both Lisa and 
Torgersoa. Lisa seemed pleased at his change in attitude. 
Jim took a certain satisfaction in knowing that it both 
puzzled and wonied Torgerson. 

He let his life shake down. He put in his ei^t hours, 
sometimes nine, never any more, at Canady, obeying 
Torgerson’s instructions to the letter. With the elimina¬ 
tion of almost half of his usual working day came more 
free time, and he used it to good advantage. He and 
Susan were out together somewhere nearly every night; 
they danced, went to shows; sometimes merely sat and 
talked over their drinks. These nights usually ended with 
Susan in his bed. He was never so fatigued any more that 
he had to Ignore her; he gave her pleasure and took 
pleasure from her. 

In the meantime, Torgerson moved swiftly. He stated 
his policies at an executive meeting. 

“The first thing we’ve got to do,” he said, “is get more 
cash. Jim, I wish you’d see to liquidating some of our in¬ 
ventory of steel and gray iron. I think we’re overstocked.” 

J im nodded agreeably. It was Lisa who spoke up this 
time. “But, Don—^we’re stockmg only what our inventory 
control shows we should be stocking. If we sell off our 
inventory, we’ll be dreadfully low on raw material—and 
there are pretty strong rumors of a steel strike in a couple 
of months. If we have that strike, well be scratching for 
every piece of steel and gray iron we can get.” 

“Lisa, honey, we need the cash.” Torgerson’s intimate 
address made Sloane’s lips tighten, but he said nothing. 
“We need the cash bad. Fenco hasn’t reached the break¬ 
even point yet, not even with the new policies I’ve insti¬ 
tuted there.” 

“But when will it reach the break-^ven point?” 
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“My calcuIatioES are that we*ll hit it in another ninety 
days. In the meantime, we’ve got to feed the kitty.” 

“Fm not sore I like it,” Lisa said, frowning. “Jim, what 
do you think?” 

“Jim had shrugged. “Don’s the boss. FU go along wifli 
whatever you and he choose to do.” 

“I’m still not convinced,” Lisa said. But somewhere 
along the line, Torgerson convinced her. Jim never knew 
where; but be assumed, bitterly, that it must have been in 
bed. At any rate, inventory liquidation began. Steel that 
had been bought to be kept as working stock in case of a 
strike was offered to competitors; they leaped at it 

And sure enough, Canady Industries’ cash balance rose. 

Then, ruthlessly and with no discernible system, Torger¬ 
son began to fire people. ‘'Let’s get rid of the deadwood,” 
he said. “Let’s cut down on the overhead.” And again and 
again his ax fell^—on employees who had been with the 
company for years. 

Here, once more, Lisa protested. Again she was over¬ 
ridden by Torgerson. “Don, we can’t let Fred Hen¬ 
dricks go! He’s got a family—^two children in high school, 
one in college. He’s been our chief billing derk ever since 
I can remember.” 

“Look, Lisa—this outfit’s built up too much tat. Some 
of it’s got to be trimmed. If we’re going to meet our 
goals, we’ve got to streamline our operations. Hendricks 
is old, slow, practically doddering.” 

“But he’s so accurate. He never makes mistakes.” 

“Listen, that kid he’s got working under him can bill 
twice as much in half the time if he gets old Hendricks off 
his neck. So he makes a few mistakes, so what? We can 
always correct ’em. Eh, Jim?” 

With his face carefully expressionless, Jim Sloane shrug¬ 
ged. “Whatever you say, Don.” He fou^t to refrain from 
pointing out that repeated inaccuracies in billing were one 
of the best ways to get your customers disgusted with your 
company; and he himself was the one who told Fred 
Hendricks he was through. 

Hendricks was unbeheviiig. “Jim, I don’t uuderstani 
Fired? After twenty years? What for?” 
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“I couldn’t really say, Fred, Mr. Torgersoa’s decided to 
cut our overhead.” 

“But that kid working for me—Lennie Bland—be 
can’t nm the billing department.” 

“Mr, Torgerson thinks he can. And what Mr, Torgerson 
thinks is what goes around here, Fred.” 

“I don’t understand it,” Hendricks kept repeating. “This 
couldn’t have happened when Mart Canady was alive. Or 
even when you were in charge,” 

Sloane for once relaxed the mask he wore these days. 
“Look, Fred, it’s not the end of the world. 1 made a 
telephone call this morning. Tracy Textile Machine has an 
opening and they know the work you’ve done here. I 
called Will Denton at Tracy and he said for you to come 
right on over.” 

Relief wiped some of the worry off of Hendricks’ 
face. “That was good of you, Jim.” 

“Forget it I’m just sorry it worked out like this.. 


Sloane tried to see a pattern in the firings, and at last 
he discerned it. The people who were being let go had 
two things in commcm: they were all experienced and 
competent in their jobs, which counted, apparently, for 
nothing with Torgerson; and they were all old-timers, peo¬ 
ple with loyalties to the previous regimes, Mart Canady 
and Jim Sloane. After a while, it was obvious that 
Torgerson’s main idea was to purge the company, of any 
of its employees who might feel more loyalty to the com¬ 
pany itself than to Torgerson personally. 

After a while, Sloane hated to walk through the corridor 
or out into the shops. He couldn’t do so without being 
accosted by worried employees, each wondering if he 
were next under the ax. Baffled by what they saw around 
him, they looked to Jim Sloane for explanation. 

Pete Benson caught him in the washroom. 

After looking around carefully to make sure that there 
was no one else present—Sloane had noticed more and 
more this jumpiness, this fear of being spied upon—^Pete 
Benson seized Jim’s elbow, his face worried. 

“Jim, for God’s sake, what’s happening around here? 
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Yesterday I went out to see Sam Howard in the foundry 
and, hell, he was gone, fired, and that green kid he had 
working for him in charge. How can I keep the foundry 
on schedule without Sam? How can we get along udthout 
him? And why wasn’t I consulted—or at least no^ed? 
His face twitched. “Or does that mean I’m next?” 

Sloane shrugged, careful not to let his face show the 
sympathy he felt. “Who knows who’s next, Pete?" 

“And selling off our inventory right in the face of a sted 
strike. Why, if a strike bits us, we’ll be out of businessi” 

“Management’s decided to take the gamble, Pete. 
That’s all I can tell you.’’ 

“But, Jim, it can't go on this way. Even a child can see 
that. Somebody’s tearing this company to pieces. Why?” 

Again Sloane shrugged without commenting. 

Benson looked around cautiously. “Goddamit, Jim, 
you’ve got to stop thisl” 

Jim shook his head. “How can I stop it? I just work 
here, remember? 1 may be out on my fanny tomorrow; 
I don’t know.” 

“No.” Benson’s voice was vibrant, mtense. Look, l ye 
worked for this company fifteen years. I’ve helped build 
it up. I feel like I’ve got an interest in it too. We all have, 
all of us old-timers. We’ve got to do something—and 
you’ve got to figure out what we can do." You’ve got to 
do something to save Canady Industrie. 

Elaborately, Jim went about the business of lifting a 
cigarette. “How many other employees feel like that, 
Pete?” 

“A hell of a lot. As production manager, I talk to ’em 

all_in engineering and out in the shops. Hell, they’re all 

worried, Jim, all afraid." . 

“Well,” Sloane murmured, “just tell ’em to sit lo^. 
Maybe something will happen to ^ke thinp better.” 

“Are your working on a plan, Jim?” 

“I’m just saying that maybe things will get better, Pete. 
Pm making no promises.” 

Benson looked relieved. “At least you haven’t given 

^“No,” Jim Sloane said, “I haven’t given up.” 

“Anything you want to do,” Pete Benson said, “we re 
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behind you one hundred percent” Just then the door 
opened and he jumped aside hastily. 

“I'll see you, Jim,” he said carefully, going out into the 
hall as Robert We^, Canady's general sdes manager, 
came im 

Weede, roundfaced and normally ebullient looked sour¬ 
ly after Benson. “What’s the matter with him?” 

“He was in a hurry." Jim grinned. “How are sales. 
Bob?” 

Weede scratched his bead. “D amn good. Torgeison 
authorized a price cut all along the line. We're very neat¬ 
ly underselling most of our competitors now.” 

“A price cut? I hadn't heard of that” 

“Well, reaUy, just an extra discount so we didn't have 
to publish new price books. We’re giving an extra fifteen 
o3 on most items now, I hear the electronic division’s 
<mly giving ten off, but that brings them way down, too. 
Sales are really booming. Only thing 1 wonder is, can we 
make money at these new prices?” 

“If we could have,” Sloane said tautly, “we’d have been 
selling at them long ago.” 

“Well.” Weede shmgged. “Mine not to reason why, 
mine but to do or die. The way the ax falls nowadays, 
the best thing a man can do around here is keep his 
mouth shut.” 

“Your department's jumpy too, eh?” 

Weede cast about the same surreptitious, conspiritorial 
glance. “Jumpy as hell, Jim. The ax hasn’t hit us yet, but 
we’re not blind. Wc know it's falling everywhere else, and 
it’ll get to us sooner or later. But, what can a man do?” 

“1 don’t know,” Jim said. “But maybe that's something 
for us all to think about. What can a man do?” 


It was a pathetic thing to see a once-proud company 
start coming apart at the seams, and there was not a 
day in his office that Jim Sloane was not tom with a 
desire to solve all problems simply by grabbing Torger- 
son and throwing him into the street. But that was the 
most frustrating thing about the situation—direct action 
would accomplish nothing. 
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Yet, every day, Canady Industries disintegrated a little 
more* Nervous and afraid, depaitment began to fight de¬ 
partment, each concerned only with maJdiig itself look as 
good as possible, each department head battling for his 
own self-preservation. Longtime friendships ruptured un¬ 
der the strain. The teamwork that had always been a 
hallmark of Candy Industries came apart like a wet paper 
bag. 

There was no denying that the cash balance was good. 
Torgerson’s measures had poured temporary money into 
the bank account. But it did not stay there long. Instead 
it went to subsidize the growing deficit of Fenco Windows. 
But for a while, at least. Curt Webb was pleased with the 
way things were going. At the monthly meeting, he com¬ 
plimented Torgerson on the improvement in sales volume 
and the increase in available cash. Torgerson accepted the 
compliments modestly and Jim Sloane kept his mouth 
carefully shut. He noticed, however, that Lisa did not 
speak either, and, after the meeting, he bided his time. 
That night, as soon as Lisa had time to get home, he 
drove to her house. 

She greeted him with surprise and rather coolly; it was 
the first time he had visited her there since Torgerson 
had joined the company. 

she said, as iey had drinks in the study, *T’m 
afraid TU have to ask you to make this fairly quick, I've 
got an appointment later on tonight.” 

“Torgerson?” Sloane^s face was grim. He still could not 
rid himself of that twisting pang of grief over the thought 
of Lisa in Torgerson’s arms. Not even Susan provided 
any anodyne for that hurt, 

“Yes, if it's any of your business ” 

*‘It isnV* he said slowly. “I’m here on another matter/’ 
“AH right. Go ahead.” 

He looked at her for a moment, his eyes drinking m 
the loveliness of her, the rippling golden waves of her 
hair, the lithe, big-breasted symmetry of her body. Yet, 
he thought, she had changed. She was a little thinner, a 
little haggard-looking; there was a nervousness in her 
manner that she had not had in the old days. 
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**I just wanted to ask you,” he said flatly, ‘‘if you are 
satisfied with everything.” 

“What do you mean?” Her eyes narrowed. 

He spread his hands. “I mean, are you satisfied with the 
way things are going? At Canady, And with yourself.” 

She stared at him coldly, her nostrils flaring a little. 
“And what do you think gives you the right to ask that 
question?” 

“The fact,” he said softly, “that we thought we 
loved each other once.” 

She turned her face away quickly. “Get out,” she 
said, her voice strangled. 

“No.” Jim went to her. He took her arm. “Lisa!” He 
pulled her around. “Damn it, listen to me now. For once, 
swallow your confounded pride and listen to me,” 

She looked up at him, her lips quivering, tears running 
from her eyes. “Let me go. Let me go, I teU you!” 

“Not until you answer my question.” 

She twisted and fought; at last he released her. As he 
stepped back, she sprang to her feet. “Fm going to marry 
Don Torgerson.” she said. “Does that answer your ques¬ 
tion?” 

Jim tried hard not to let the gut-sickening impact of the 
words show on his face, “Yes,” he muttered. “I suppose 
it does.” He clenched his fists. “I suppose it would be 
beside the point,” he grated, “to ask if you really love 
him?” 

Lisa*s voice was a scream. “God damn you! I said 
get out!” 

As Jim Sloane emerged into the night air, crisp now 
with the faint touch of early fall, the sickness he felt was 
choking him, lacerating him. He had come with the des¬ 
perate hope that perhaps he could somehow break through 
Lisa^s shell of pride and defiance. 

He looked up at the stars, a spangle of jewels against 
the dark velvet of the night. He leaned on his car and took 
out a cigarette. 

There was only one thing left to do. 

“I don’t think,” Lisa told Don Torgerson, “that I feel 
like going out tonight.” 
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he said, ‘Tm sorry/* Torgerson looked at her, 
desire throbbing in him. She had dressed for him in a tight 
golden blouse and a pair of gold lam£ pants that hu gg ed 
every curve of hip and buttock and thi^ and calf, and the 
effect was even more arousing to him than nudity would 
have been. His mouth a little dry, he said: “What do you 
want to do, then?“ 

Her eyes glowed strangely. He had never seen her eyes 
glow like that. 

“Fve given the servants tiie night off,*’ she murmured. 

“And—?“ He was aware of the thudding of his heart. 

“And,** she said, her face white, almost strained, her 
cheekbones prominent, her eyes still shining with that 
nearly weird glow, “and I think I would just like to 
stay home and get drunk. Very, very dnink. And make 
love. Lots of love/’ 

Torgerson’s breath was a rasp in the room. 

“That,” he said, “suits me fine.” 

While he mixed drinks, he wondered at this oddness of 
her manner. Always before, even in bed, there had been a 
sort of reserve, not obvious, but there, nevertheless. As if 
even at their most intimate moments she was still with¬ 
holding something—as if there were a part of her which 
he could not reach and which she would not make avail¬ 
able to him. But tonight, for some reason, that reserve 
seemed broken. His hands trembled as he stirred the 
drinks. Whatever the reason for her change in attitude, it 
suited him fine. He would possess her completely to¬ 
night. And then there would no longer be any question 
of his dominance over her. And over Canady. 

He handed her a martini. Then he goggled as she turned 
the glass up and drained it at a gulp and thrust it toward 
him agaim “Another,” she said coolly. 


“No,” she said. Her voice was a little thick now. 
“No, this is fine down here.” He watched as h« fingers 
unbuttoned her blouse. She wore no bra beneath it and as 
it gaped open he could see the fine roundnesses of her 
breasts tantalizingly revealed. 

She settled back on the sofa. “This is more comfort¬ 
able,” she said. “That blouse was too tight.” She patted 
the cushion beside her. “Come sit here.” 

He did as she commanded, blood ttinimming in his 
veins. She took cure of his hands and put it inside her 
blouse, and his fingers automatically cupped the meaty 
softness of her breast. 

“That’s right,” she said thinly. “Squeeze it Squeeze it 
hard.” 

He did so, savagely. He saw pain go across her face. 

“Harder,” she whispered. “The pain feels good.” 

But suddenly she pushed his hand away. “Get me 
another martini,” she said. 

“Look. Four martinis and you’re not going to be fit 
for anything.” 

“I’m Mart Canady’s daughter. I’ll be fit for anything 1 
want to be fit for.” 

Frowning, more concerned than aroused now, he made 
her another drink. “You’re not drinking,” she said in a 
hurt tone. “That’s only your fint one. Drink it down.” 

“But I—” 

“Goddamn h,” she rasped. “Drink it down! Do you 
think I want to go to bed with a man more sober than 
me?” 

He gulped his drink, made another, draiA that. She 
was right, he thought, as alcohol blossomed in his brain. 
To make this a real party, he mi^t as well get drunk. A 
man ought to get drunk once in a while. He had been 



Just keep cm doing that I doa*t want to huny. Wanta take 
time. T^e time, have a bait... Got all night, haven’t we? 
Doesn’t matter ii we’re late for work tomorrow. Cause 
we’re the bosses, aren’t we?” 

“That’s right,” he said. “We’re the bosses.” His hand 
moved over the golden fabric that encased her thigh... 
She seized the hand, pulled it tightly against her. Her own 
hands began to move over his body. 

“God,” he said. “God, Lisa.” He tried to bear her back¬ 
ward on the sofa, but she moved from underneath him, 
stood up, the golden hair hanging tousled over her face, 
the blouse gaping so wide that her breasts were fully re¬ 
vealed. She stood there in the middle of the room, legs 
spraddled wantonly, and smiled crookedly 

“Not drunk ’nou^ yet,” she said. She waved her glass. 
“You know how drunk I gotta get?” 

He did not answer. 

“1 gotta get drunk ’nough,” she said thickly, “to forget. 
Wanta forget it all tonight, Ever’thing ... Canady Indus¬ 
tries, Fence Windows, money, inventory, all that crap .. 
She rolled the word on her tongue. “Gonna forget it all. 
Gonna forget I’m anything but a woman. Jussa female. 
Not comp’ny president, not lady executive, not goddam 
thing but a woman ... You man enough, Don? You 
man enough make me forget?” 

“I’m man enough.” 

“I wonder,” she muttered. “Well see. But gotta have 
rU drink first.” 

“Lisa, damn it, you’ve had enough!” 

“Ain’t bad nearly ’nough. Can’t stop thinkin’ yet. Thass 
what I gotta do ... gotta stop thml^’... thinkin’ bout 
comp’ny, thinkin’ bout Jim Sloane ...” 

Torgerson tensed. “Sloane?” 

She blinked at him innocently. "What’d I say?” 

“About forgetting Jim Sloane.. 

“Yeah... I said ’at, didn’ I? S’truth, too. He was out 
here tonight, you know, Don? He came to see me.” 
She poured the last of the martinis. “God,” she said, “but 
I’m gon’ be sick in momin’.. 

“Lisa! Sloane was here? What did he want?” 

“Want? He wanted to love up to me, thass what he 
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wanted. Jus’ wanted to get me back ... But I tole ’im no. 
I tole ’im ever’thing gone too far now. Ever’thing gone 
downhill fast, like when you slide on a sled—^zipl Ain’ 
that lighfi Don? Ever’thing goin’ downhill so fast 
—Canady Industries, Fenco Windows, even Lisa Canady 
... she’s goin’ downhill too .. 

She drank the martini, taking it in two swallows. She 
stood there, shaking a little, as if she had a chill 

“Northwest Metals called me to’day,’’ she mumbled. 
“Wanted buy Canady. Suggested I sell now ... said their 
next offer mi^t be for a lot less... told ’em—^told 'em 
go to hell.. 

Torgerson squinted at her appraisingly. She was very, 
very drunk now. He moved to her. “Maybe you ought 
to consider their offer,” he said. 

She raised her face, looked at him uncomprehendingly. 
"Consider it? Why sh’d I conshidder—consider it?" 

“Because,” he said. He put his arms around her, nibbled 
at her ear lobe, kissed the softness below it. His voice 
dropped to a whisper. “Because you could sell out and 
you’d be rich. And you wouldn’t have any more worries, 
Lisa. You’d be rich and we could be married and we 
could clear out of Arcady. Clear out of this hick town. 
See the world. You’d never have to worry about money 
again, Lisa, and we could”—^he forced his body tightly 
against hers—“we could have a ball. You’d ike that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“A ball?” She looked at him blearily. “Fm having a 
ball now. Real drunk an’ havin’ a ball...” Suddenly her 
eyes began to course with tears. “Damn it, Don, I can’t 
get drunk enough to forget it. Take me. Take me and 
make me forget it all—^just for a while!” 

She was like something wild suddenly uncaged. Her 
body was simply an explosion, her mouth a hungry in¬ 
satiability. She bad no reserve, no inhibitions. All the ag¬ 
gression was on her side, her mouth and hands shameless 
on his body, almost exhausting him before be could start. 

For Torgerson the night blurred. It was all writhing 
body, twisting breasts and churning hips, and there were 
moments when Torgerson felt as if he were the male of 
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{me of those species of insects whose females devour 
their partners. She made demands on him that he could 
hardly manage to meet, and at last she exhausted him. 

She had exhausted herself, too, and she lay inertly in 
his arms, the alcohol almost eclipsing her consciousness 
now. Torgerson looked down at her in wonder not un¬ 
mixed with fear. She was more woman than he had counted 

OO ■ * • 

Yet, he told himself, rising from the sofa and dressing, 
he had handled her. He looked at her naked body, 
stretched supme, hair showering from the sofa to the floor 
in a golden cascade. He mixed himself another drink and 
sipped it reflectively. Then he walked over to the sofa 
and stood above her. 

“Lisa,” he said. 

“Hmmh?” She stirred slightly, crossing her arms over 
her breasts. 

“Lisa, can you hear me?” 

“C’n hear you .. 

“Lisa, don’t you think it would be a good idea if I 
checked with Northwest Metals, got more details on that 
offer of theirs?” 

She opened her eyes. She seemed to be concentrating 
very hard. 

“Northwest? You mean—sell out?” 

He kneeled beside her, ran his hand across the softness 
of her belly. “Lisa,” he whispered, “it’s something you 
ought to consider. There’s no reason for you to be frantic, 
driving yourself crazy, about Canady. You could sell out 
and be wealthy and never have to worry again.” The 
hand did thin g s to her, sly, furtive, arousing things. “It 
-.He licked his bps. “It could be this way all the time, 
Lisa. We could spend our lives having a ball, if you sold 
Canady...” 

She moved slightlyi so hand slid away from 

her. Her eyes closed again. 

“Would be fun ...” she whispered. 

“Let me check it,” he said urgently. “We’ll check it 
and find out what they’ve got to offer. It might be the 
best thing, Lisa.” 

“All ri^t.” She stretched like a great cat. “You check 
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it. Maybe Fll sell- No sense torture ... I hurt •.. nothing 
stops it... not even this. Check it for Don. * And 
then, he saw, she was asleep. 

He carried her meit body upstairs, deposited her on a 
bed. There was no tenderness in the way he did it; he 
simply did not want the servants to find her on the sofa 
in the morning. He did stop for a moment to look ad¬ 
miringly at her sprawled body. For a moment, he thought 
desire was rising in him again. But he put it away from 
him. There were other things, more important things, to 
take care of tonight. 

He covered her up, and she did not move. Then he 
turned and left her, an excitement throbbing in him 
now that had nothing to do with sex. 

It had been a long haul but, almost, the game was won. 


Chapter Fourteen 

So Jim Sloan thought bitterly, it had come to this. The 
hard way, the brutal way, the long-shot gamble. 

“Fve tried everything else,” he told the people clustered 
about his living room. “I’ve tried reasoning with Miss 
Canady and Fve tried reasoning with Curt Webb. I didn’t 
get to first base with either.” 

Pete Benson nervously crushed out a cigarette. “So 
what have you got in mind, Jim?” 

“What I’ve got in mind, is the wildest gamble in the 
world.” 

“Well,” Pete Benson said, “what is it? Let us in.” 

Sloane said, “What Fve got in mind is something we 
have no right to do. It’s Lisa Canady’s company and she 
has the right to cut it up in little bits and wash it down 
the drain if she wants to. Canady Industries is more than 
a company to me—and to you people—or you wouldn't 
be here. It’s as much a living thing as it is a company. 
It’s ,.. it’s part of us ... we made it, and it’s made tK. 
You don’t see a part of yourself thrown away without 
putting up a fight to save it. Fve done all the fighting I 
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gan do by myself—from now on, I need help. And what 
I’ve got in mind is simply this.” 

He paused for a moment, impressively. 

“Rebellion,” he said. 

There was a moment of silence in the room. Then 
Kent Williams stood up. 

“Rebellion?” 

“Of a sort." Jim stopped long enough to light a ciga¬ 
rette. “I’ve gone as high as I can go through regular chan¬ 
nels and I can’t get anybody to listen. Not Lisa, not the 
bank. So we have to make people listen to us. And there’s 
only one way to do that.” 

“How?” The word came frmn several throats at once. 

Sloane’s voice was harsh. 

“We present the bank with an ultimatum,” he said. 

“What kind of ultimatum, for God’s sake?” Pete Ben¬ 
son was frankly jittery. 

“Either,” Jim said, “they give our complaints a hearing 
and oust Torgerson, or we all quit.” 

There was, for a moment, a stunned silence in the 
room. The thirty people crowded there looked at each 
other. Then Ina Prentice, who had been Mart’s secretary 
and was now Lisa's, stood up, her face white. 

“Quit? Quit Canady?” 

Jim nodded. 

“All of us?” 

“AH of us,” he said tautly. 

“But—” Her hands fluttered. “Where would we go? 
Me, for instance. Fm almost at retirement age. Who 
would hire me? What would I do ...?” 

“Yeah,” Pete Benson chimed in. “Fve got kids to sup¬ 
port. How could —” 

Jim held up his hands to quiet the growing uproar. 

“I know,” he said. “That’s the long-shot gamble part 
of it. But, I’ve got a hunch. The people gathered here 
are the core of Canady Industries. It simply can’t get 
along without them.” His eyes swept the room. “Nearly 
everyone of you here is skilled, with the kind of skill 
they don’t teach in college. You know Canady like you 
know the back of your hand. You’re key employees. Take 
all thirty of you away at once, plus those in your depart- 
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ments that you could spread the word to, and there 
wouldn’t be any more Canady." 

"So we’d be cutting off our nose to spite our face," 
Ina Prentice said. 

“No." Kent Williams strode out beside Jim, turned to 
face them. “I’m new,” he said. “And I’m pleased I was 
called here to this meeting to represent Fenco. But I see 
what Jim’s getting at..." He made a gesture with his 
hands. “It’s the only way we’ll ever get the bank’s atten¬ 
tion. A threat to shut Canady completely will force them 
to listen to us.” 

“You mean a strike,” somebody said. “That’s what you 
mean." 

“It’s not a strike at all,” Williams went on. “Don’t 
you see? We don’t want higher wages, we don’t want 
shorter hours, we don’t want anything for ourselves. All 
we want is for somebody to Usten while we tell them 
what’s being done to Canady.” 

“But if Curt Webb won’t listen to Jim, who will listen? 
Isn't Webb in charge?” Pete Benson asked this. 

“He’s in charge as long as everything goes well,” Jim 
said. “But like the rest of us, he’s got superiors to ac¬ 
count to. Let’s face it,” he said. “I can talk myself blue 
in the face and the bank still would not listen. They’ll jtist 
think I’m disgruntled because 1 was bumped downstairs. 
But if the core of the whole organization suddenly just 
walks out, the bank will have to take notice. Curt Webb's 
superiors will have to investigate. Webb dislikes me person¬ 
ally, and that’s been part of the trouble, but he can’t stand 
still for what we propose.” 

“And this ultimatiun,” Weede, the general sales man¬ 
ager, said, “how is it to be presented?” 

“In the form of a document,” Jim said. “A petition 
signed by everyone who wants to join us. Asking that a 
complete investigation of the management policies of the 
company be instituted, and that the present management 
be replaced before it destroys the company.” 

“Present management,” Ina Prentice said. “Does that 
mean Miss Canady too?” 

There was a silence while they all looked at Jim 
Sloane. Then he nodded. “It does.” 
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“Hell," Fete Bensoa snoited. “1 don’t like it. Jim, don’t 
you see what might happen? If they force the issue 
and we do have to quit, we might never get work again. 
Something like this could get us all blacklisted as trouble¬ 
makers. You’ve been in business long enough to know 
that. If you disagree with management policy, just get 
out But don’t try to fight it That’s one of the first rules 
of business." 

“Sure,” somebody else chimed in. “And 1 can’t afford 
to be without work for any length of time. I’ve got bills 
to pay. I just live from paycheck to paycheck as it is.” 

“Nobody’s going to starve,’’ Sloane said. “I’ll see to 
that I think I’ve got enough stashed away so that no¬ 
body need worry about that for a little while .. 

“Look,” Kent Williams added. “Jim’s willing to put 
up his own money to make sure that none of you suffer 
more than necessary if this does go sour. What”—his 
voice went harsh—“have you really got to lose, anyhow? 
You know how Torgerson's been using the ax. How tong 
has it been since any one of you has been able to go to 
work in the morning confident that you would still have a 
job at quitting time?” 

“Kent’s right," Ina Prentice said. Her voice trembled 
slightly. “I always thou^t of Canady Industries as ... as 
sort of a family. You don’t quit a family, and you don’t 
get fired from it." She faced Jim, her chin lifted. “I’m 
with you if you think it’s the best thing to do. And I say 
that with the knowledge that I don’t have enough iu the 
bank to live on for two weeks. But it’s a risk I’m willing 
to take, if it can save Canady ..," 

“Thanks, Ina,” Jim said gently, deeply touched, “What 
about the rest of you?” 

“I think," Weede said in a heavy, measured tone, “that 
you can count on the rest of the sales department. One 
hundred percent. They’ve pretty much got a bellyful, 
Jim. None of us like to give stuff away. Not when we 
know we could get a good profit for it.” 

“Okay,” Pete Benson said. “I’ll go along. Maybe Pm 
nuts, but I’ll go along. And I'U bring most of my depart¬ 
ment with me.” 

Others arose then, adding their voices. “It’s the only 
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thing to do., ^ What other chance have we got.., ?’* Just 
one person, apparently in disagreement strode to the 
door. Jim recognized him, called out, ‘‘Lennie, what’s 
the matter?’* 

“Fm sorry,’* Lennie Bland said. He was the one who 
had replaced old Fred Hendricks as chief of the bOling 
department “Fm sorry, but 1 just can’t go along with 
you, Torgerson’s been good to me. Hell, I could have 
waited thirty years for a promotion if Torgerson hadn’t 
seen that Fred couldn’t carry the load any longer, I was 
doing the work and Fred was getting the pay. Now Fm 
getting the pay, 1 like it that way—and I don’t intend to 
have anything to do with upsetting the apple cart.” 

‘"So?” Jim asked, “So, do you intend to run straight to 
Torgerson with the news of this meeting?” 

Bland spoke carefully, his young face flushed, ‘T in¬ 
tend to keep out of it. That’s all. Just keep out of it” 

Sloane nodded. “That might be a good idea, Lennie, 
Because if you didn’t, and we won anyway, you might 
find yourself in trouble.” It sickened him to have to put 
that threat in his voice, but the gloves were off, now. 
This was a fight for survival, and faint-hearted tactics 
would not do. 

Bland snorted. 

“You idiots,” he said contemptuously. “What are you? 
A kicked-downstairs vice-president who wants somebody 
to pull his chestnuts out of the fire for him, help him get 
even, get back on top. And a bunch of sentimental, 
broken-down old hacks who don’t know which side their 
bread is buttered on. Do you think you have a chance in 
hell?” He spat disgustedly into a potted plant next to the 
door, and walked out. 

“Well,” Sloane said, “it doesn’t matter if he does carry 
tales. Because our move had to be made quickly, or not 
at aO,” He picked up some mimeographed sheets of pa¬ 
per. “These are copies of the petition. You people are 
going to have to circulate toni^t, get the signatures ol 
others in your departments. Remember, though, and ex¬ 
plain—they’ve got to be ready to walk out if necessary 
Quit, Make that clear to them. We don’t want ’em tc 
sign, otherwise.” There was a soberness to the atmosphere 
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in the living room that, Jim thought, was not iinliVfi the 
quiet apprehensiveness of soldiers about to jump off on 
an attack. “Bring the petitions to me in my office early 
tomorrow," he said. “Ill get them right down to Walter 
Home, the president of the bank, before Torgerson can 
figure any way to block us.” 

The otben filed out; only Kent Williams and Susan 
and Jim were left in the linng room. Jim strode to the 
window, watched people get info their cats in the lifted 
driveway below. I’m trying to play God, he thought. With 
those people’s lives and careers at st^e. I’d better be 
right... 

“Jim.” 

He turned. 

Susan was standing beside Kent Williams. He was 
looking down at her with an expression that Jim recog~ 
nized immediately. Suddenly he knew what was coming 
next. It was something that had started that day at the 
cabin when he had left them alone while he took his soli¬ 
tary walk, pl annin g. , ,. 

“Jim—Kent has asked me to diimer.” Her face plead¬ 
ed with him for understanding. “Do you min d_?” 

Sloane took a deep breath. “Mind? Why should I 
mind? I—I don’t have any hold over you, Susan.” He 
looked levelly at Kent Williams. “Buy her a good din¬ 
ner, Kent. She’s a hell of a girl.” 

He saw the easing of tension in the features of both of 
them. “I’ll buy her the best hamburger in town,” Wil¬ 
liams said, grinning. Susan hastened to get her coat. 

As they went out, she hesitated at the threshold. 
“Good night, Jim." 

He understood from her voice that she would not be 
back that night. She would not be back any night. It 
was something that had just happened, something as nat¬ 
ural as rain and growing grass, and though she was dear 
to him in a way that he could not explain, he knew tbat 
he did not love her as she should be loved, and that 
what was happening was right. 

He said gently, “Good night, Susan. Good night, Kent 
Have a nice evening.” Then they went out, and be stood 
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at die window and watched them descend die steps to 
the drive. 

By this time, all the other cars had gone. As theirs 
pulled out, he watched its taillights recede into the dark¬ 
ness. Even when the car could no longer be seen, he 
stood there at the window, staring out into the night. 

He had never felt so lonely. 


Chapter Fifteen 

Lisa Canady had a hangover. It was a terrible hang¬ 
over, a hangover comprised as much of shame for the 
night before as from the effects of the alcohoL She had, 
she knew, gone CTZzy —^there was no other word for it 
Racked by the affect of Jim Sloane’s visit to her, she 
had tried desperately to blot it from her consciousness— 
and the effort had backfired. She could remember things 
only vaguely past the second martini—could marshal 
only blurred impressions of twisting, striving flesh, of her 
own shameless greediness. But these recollections were 
quite enough. She closed her eyes ag a in st the pain that 
lanced through her skull and wished that she had never 
been bom. 

Suddenly the connecting door to Torgerson’s office flew 
open. She did not look up immediately. She did not want 
to face Torgerson this morning—not with what he knew 
about her when she took the wraps off her ^ul, -. Bui 
his voice was strained, commanding her attention. “Lisa!’’ 

Eyes dull, she raised her head. “Yes?” 

“Lisa, we’ve got trouble.” 

“We always have trouble,” die said thickly, “nowa* 
days.” 

“Wake up, damn it! This is real trouble ” Hk hanc 
was savage on her shoulder as he whirled her around tc 
face him. “Your friend Sloane has taken dead aim or 
you—and on me, too. He’s trying to blow both of m 
clean out of the company.” 

Instantly she was alert. “Explain yourself.” 
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Toigerson's face was the color trf tallow. "The son of a 
bitch has organized the employees." 

“Organized?” 

“He’s formed them into a group. They’ve got up a 
petition Sloane’s planning to take to Walter Home. Sloane 
is going over Curt Webb’s head in a try at making the 
bank remove both of us.” 

She frowned, trying to comprehend. “Will Home listen 
to them?” 

“I don’t know. We can’t t^e any chances.” Torgerson 
rubbed his face. He, too, looked the worse for wear as 
a result of the night before. “What he’s done is organize 
a power bloc to balance off against our power. They 
threaten to quit in a body if Home doesn’t sec that we’re 
removed from management.” 

“But they can’t do that. It’s not necessary. If they’ve 
got complaints, why don’t they come to me?” 

“They’re not going to anybody but Sloane,” Torgerson 
snapped. “But I’m going to break up Ms little party 
right quicki” 

“What are you going to do?” Lisa’s mind was still try¬ 
ing to catch up with the realities of the situation. She 
was aware of deep wound. Why should Canady em¬ 
ployees have to bypass her to obtain justice if they had a 
grievances? They knew her door was always open, just 
as Mart’s had been .. .Didn’t they tmst her? 

Torgerson seemed calmer. He sat down on the edge 
of her desk, lit a cigarette. “I’m going to blow tMs little 
mutiny out of the water,” he said harshly. “That’s what 
I’m going to do. I’ve called an employee's meeting in 
the auditorium for fifteen minutes from now. I’m going 
to confront them with their scheme. And Fm going to 
lay it on the line to them, bread-and-butter—either they 
knock off this foolishness or they get out. No severance 
pay, no anytMng. They just get out.” 

“But isn’t that what Aey’re threatening to do?” 

“They’re threatening it, yeah. But they don’t think it 
will ever come to that. When they’ve got to choose be¬ 
tween their jobs or their loyalty to that trouble-maker, 
Sloane, we’ll see wMch way they go.” His laugh was 
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a quick, ugly bark. **1 don’t think thereH be much 
choice.. 

Lisa shook her head. “This is wrong. Don how did all 
this come about? What’s happened? This isn’t like Can¬ 
ady—nothing like this took place while Dad was alive—” 

"Sloane, damn it! Can’t you understand that? Sloane’s 
responsible—totally respcmsible. He’s been a roadblock 
ever since you took the presidency away from him. Now 
he's determined either to get his way or to destroy the 
whole ccanpany.” 

Lisa’s lips made a thin line. “He’ll not destroy Can¬ 
ady. I won’t let him.” 

“You mean I won’t,” Torgerson said. 

“But suppose they do walk out? We can’t keep run¬ 
ning.” 

“We’ll keep running,” Torgerson said. “Who needs 
them? Malcontents. Footdraggers. Maybe we’d be better 
oS without them. But don’t worry. They’re not going to 
walk out. They’ll see reason as soon as I lay it on the 
line to them.” He took her arm. “If you’ve got any make¬ 
up repair to do,” he said, “get on with it We have only 
a few minutes before the meeting.” 

“No,” Lisa said. “No, I’m all right But I still don’t 
understand it, Don.” 

He seemed to have regained his confidence completely. 
“You don’t have to understand it, sweetheart” he said. 
His hand moved casually and possessively across her 
breast “You just leave it to me, and I’ll take care of it 
And then..His eyes glittered. ‘Toni^t after it’s aD 
settled, well celebrate. Like we did last ni^t. Eh?” 

Lisa turned away from him . “I think we’d better go,” 
she said. 


Sitting on the raised platform in the auditorium, she 
looked out at the sea faces. There was, she noticed, 
an odd sound in the auditorium this morning, .^ways, as 
it was filling, there was the mutter and murmur of voices, 
but always b^ore, that had been a good-humored, re¬ 
assuring sound. This morning it was a sullen, implacable 
murmur. 
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Standing at a lectern, Don Torgerson spoke unexpect¬ 
edly into a microphone. 

'‘All right,” he said. “WiU everyone please give me his 
attention?” 

The undercurrent (rf voices died away. Lisa was aware 
of countless pairs eyes focusing on Torgerson and her. 

Torgerson’s voice was sardonic, edged. ‘T have asked 
you people here ” he said, “for a compelling reason, and 
ni be brief. This management has one policy that is 
unalterable and immutable. To wit—^management, and 
nobody else—runs the company.” 

He paused to let that sink in. 

“Management runs the company. The employees do 
not. Management Is paid to run the company. No one 
else is. That being understood, let me make another 
point.” 

The silence was eerie now. 

“Mr. Jim Sloane,” Torgerson said, with sardonic relish, 
“has been engaging in activities unbecoming to an offi¬ 
cer of the company. Accordingly, Mr, Sloane is no longer 
connected with Canady Industries, and that should be 
thoroughly understood by everyone. He has no authori¬ 
ty and no privileges as an employee and is entitled to 
and will receive no consideration from any member of 
management—or from any bank, I can assure you.” 

He leaned forward on the lectern, his voice dropping. 

“Because we know that Sloane*s behind certain current 
discontent—and because Canady's foremost concern has 
always been for its employees—^we don't hold anybody 
else responsible, as of ri^t now, for anytiung that may 
have been said or signed by any other employees. We 
ask only that all employees resume their duties, bring 
any complaints they might have to myself or to Miss 
Canady, and work with us for the improvement of Can¬ 
ady Industries.” 

Then his voice became a whiplash. 

“Anybody who doesn’t choose to do that can clean out 
his desk and leave, right now. We don’t need him 
around.” 

There was an almost stricken silence for a moment. 
Lisa saw faces swiveling to exchange glances. Then a 
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voice arose from the audiesce. “Would you repeat that, 
please, Mr, Torgerson?” 

"Why, certainly.” Torgerson pronounced the words 
slowly and distinctly. “Either you support this manage¬ 
ment one hundred percent and do your job as you’re 
supposed to, or else you get out. Now. With no severance 
pay and no anything else. And I might add—though I 
suppose you’re very well aware of the fact—that anyone 
who leaves is going to have one hell of a time finding 
another job in Arcady.” 

“Yes,” the voice said. “We’re aware of that.” She 
recognized the nasal tone of Pete Benson; then she saw 
his lean figure rising to its feet 

*T guess what you’ve said is clear enough. I’ll havt 
my desk cleaned out in twenty minutes. Excuse me. 
please.” And Benson worked his way out to the aisle. 

There was a long moment when Lisa was certain tbai 
he was the only one, and a vast relief, mingled with tht 
pain of losing Pete, filled her. She relaxed, only to tenst 
again as Robert Weede, the sales manager, arose. With* 
out a word, he went to the aisle, and Lisa watched in¬ 
credulously as the men who'd been sitting around hiir 
also arose. “Why,” she blurted to Torgerson, “that’s tht 
whole sales department!” 

Torgerson’s knuckles stood out like white knobs as ht 
gripped the lectern. “Wait a minute!” be yeUed. “Weede 
don’t be a fool—” 

But others were rising now. Dozens of them, gettinj 
to their feet without a sound, other than the murmuret 
excuses they made as they worked their way to the aisles 
Lisa saw shop superintendents, accountants, engineer 
and draftsmen in the growing throng that was beginnin; 
to clog the auditorium aisles. 

She sprang to her feet. Her voice was a shriek, but i 
did not carry far without the P.A. system’s help. “Please 
You people wait, please. I want to talk to you!” 

But still they arose, still they marched toward the door 
Lisa ran to the lectern, seized the microphone. 

“Pete Benson... Weede... Joe Halparin! This is Lis; 
Canady, Mart Canady’s daughter. You can’t leave m' 
like this! You can’t! You mustn’t!” fhC 
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But nobody turned, nobody halted, nobody even 
slowed down. Like a stream gradually coming into Sood, 
the exodus gathered substance. Not everyone left—per¬ 
haps a third remained behind. But that third—^Lba’s 
heart sank as she saw it. The ragtag and bobtail, the 
coasters and sliders the company—^she knew them all. 
Her hand seized Torgerson’s coat sleeve. Her plea was 
clearly audible over the P.A. “Don—call them back. Tell 
them we’re wilting to give them whatever it is they want 
Tell them—’’ 

And his answer, amplified, was an equal volume of 
sound. “The hell we will. I’ll see ’em rot first. Let 'em 
got” His impatient motion shook her loose, nearly 
knocked her down. 

Incredulously, Lisa dropped into a chair. She watched 
the exodus with horrified fascination, feeling that she was 
turning to stone within. Then she could watch it no 
longer. She put her bead in her hands, and the P.A. sys¬ 
tem picked up the rasp of her sobs and broadcast it over 
the emptying auditorium. 


Somehow, Pete Benson had never really believed that 
it would come to this, and he was still wondering at his 
own action in the auditorium as he cleaned out his desk. 
His heart seemed to have congealed itself into a motion¬ 
less organ of enormous weight as he sorted through those 
things which were his and those which were the com- 
pan 3 ^s. Fifteen years, he thought; fifteen years of effort 
and devotion, and now it was finished. He was, he knew, 
a fool^—an utter, complete fool, for ever having listened 
to Jim Sloane. And yet—^was he? 

He stacked the pitiful increments of fifteen years on 
his desk—a slide rule, some technical books, a few 
stamped envelopes which he kept to mail out checks to 
pay his bills... He fingered the envelopes. He wouldn’t 
be mailing out any checks in the near future—not the 
way his bank account was right now. And Marion, his 
wife, had just been talking with him ni^t before last 
buying new fall clothes for the kids... Well, the Idds 
would have to wear their old ones, he thought. Outgrown 
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or not, tattered or not, they’d have to make do with what 
they had. 

And groceries and the mortgage payments... He 
blinked wearily. There was nothing to do but borrow on 
his insurance. But there wasn’t much cash value left 
there. He’d hit that pretty hard when he was scraping up 
the down payment for the new house last year. But may¬ 
be he could borrow on the house ,.. No, damn it—how 
could you borrow money when you were unemployed? 

He found an old, battered briefcase and stuffed his 
personal belongings into it. He put on his coat He had 
called Marion first thing. She should be here with the 
car to pick him up. 

He was aware ^at his secretary, old Frances Denwald, 
was watching him with wide, moist eyes in her lined and 
homely face. Good old Frances, he thought. She s not 
taken part in the fight-—and he didn’t blame her a 
damned bit. Not with an aged, senile mother to support, 
and herself an old maid not far from retirement age. 

Then he saw that the tears were openly running down 
her cheeks. ‘‘Mr. Benson,” she blurted. ”What’s going to 
happen to us? What’s going to happen to us all?” 

He summoned a smile and hoped it was a comforting 
one. He tried not to show how scared he was—^but be 
hadn’t been this scared since his engineer ballon had 
been caught in a crossfire trying to throw a bridge across 
the Rhine. He patted her shoulder. “Don’t worry, Fran¬ 
ces. You’ll be all right. Just sit loose and keep your nose 
clean and you’ll be all right.” As he walked out the door, 
he heard her wailing behind him. 

He moved slowly through the office, feeling as if he 
were caught up in a dream. He tried not to look at any¬ 
thing; he didn’t trust himself to speak to any of the rest 
of the throng that was making for the door. The parking 
lot was clogged with wives who had come to pick up 
their husbands. Some of them were crying; some of them 
were white-faced and stony. He saw Marion across the 
parking lot and he hurried toward the car. 

“What happened?” she asked, and he told her briefly. 
He was glad to see that she was not one of the ones who 
was crying. 
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She listened gravely. Then she asked; “Pete, do you 
think you’re doing the right thing?” 

He had to think for a moment before he answered. 
"Yeah,” he said at last. "Yeah, I think I am. Something 
evil’s happening to this company. That’s what it is—^just 
p lain evil, destruction for destruction’s sake. Somebody’s 
got to stand up against it. And ... And I guess it mi^t 
as well be me as the next fellow.” 

She nodded. Then, she surprised him by reaching over 
and patting his hand. "All right,” she said. "Just so long 

as you think it’s the right thing_” 

And then he saw that she was smiling—wanly, it was 
true, but smiling nevertheless—and all at once he was 
not afraid any more and he told himself that no matter 
what happened, he and Marion would get along all right 


And so now it was done, and he would either have 
saved everything that be loved or else he would have 
killed it. As he picked up the coffee cup, Jim Sloane’s 
hand trembled. He looked at it in amazement. His hand 
had never shaken like that before—for any reason. 

Susan Payne looked at him across the restaurant table. 
After the midmoming exodus from Canady, she had 
suggested that they have this coffee. 

He grinned ruefully at his band and put down the cup. 
“Well,” he said, “I’ve put the fat in the fire now, haven’t 
I?” 

Susan nodded. 

“And—and I’m scared, Susan. For die first time in my 
life, I’m really afraid.” 

“What are you afraid of, Jim?” 

He paused thoughtfully. 

“I’m afraid that I’ve gambled too much on my own 
judgment. The stakes are so big now—bigger thmi I’ve 
ever played for before. An entire company... and the 
lives of everyone connected with h. I’m beginning to 
wonder, Susan—did I have the right to do what I did? 
And did I do it for the reasons 1 claimed—^that it was 
necessary to save Canady? Or did I do it because 1 was 
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mad and hurt and disgruntled, and just wanted to strike 
back at Torgerson and Lisa?*' 

She looked down at her coffee cup. 

“Only you know your true reasons, Jim,” 

His laugh was miithless, “When I saw all those people 
get up 2 nd lay their careers on the line—^just on my say- 
so that it would come out all right—well, something hap¬ 
pened to my nerve, Susan. I began to be afraid. For the 
first time that I can remember, really afraid.. /* 

He wrapped his fingers around the cup. 

“You run a company,” he said. “You run H and fight 
its problems and nourish it when it*s hungry and slap it 
when it’s bad, and after a while you get to feel like you’re 
a father to it. That the company can’t possibly function 
without you. You get to thinking that you’re indispensa¬ 
ble... I guess that’s what Mart Canady felt, and that’s 
why he tried to prove that he was by taking on Fenco.,. 
And all he did was make things worse. And it’s what I 
felt, too—and maybe the only reason I’ve done this is 
just to try to prove that I am indispensable. But nobody 
is, Susan, Nobody is really mdlspensable to a company 
like Canady.” 

Susan raised her head and looked at him. 

“You know,” she said evenly, “if you’d learned fliat 
six months ago, none of this would have happened.” 

Sloane tensed. “What do you mean?” 

“Maybe not six months,” she said, “Maybe even longer 
ago than that, when it afi started. Mart Canady wanted 
to feel indispensable. You could have made him feel 
that way without hurting the company. Then he wouldn’t 
have had to prove anything. But all you were interested 
in, really, was the power. Getting the power as much into 
your own hands as possible. Nudging Mart out of the 
way, just as Lisa’s nudged you out now. And you hurt 
Mart and he had to strike back,, 

She licked her lips. 

“Then it was too late. All this chain of events was set 
in motion. You and Lisa could have worked together. But 
you still wanted the power, all of it, insisted on it. And so 
you had an explosion, and Torgei^on had his chance to 
come in. And he wanted the power, too... So that now 
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it’s come to this battle between you. Not really over Can¬ 
ady. But a personal thing now, to prove which one of you 
has the most power.” 

Sloane let out a long breath. “So you think I’ve done 
the wrong thing?” 

“No.” She shook her head. “It was the only thing left 
to do. But I think you’ve done the right thing for all the 
wrong reasons.” 

“I see.” 

She laughed, a little sadly. “I wish I could say as 
much.” 

He frowned. “What do you mean?” 

“Maybe I’ve done the wrong thing for the right rea¬ 
sons.” 

“I don’t foOow you.” 

There was pain on her face when she looked at him. 

“Jim, I've enjoyed the time we’ve been together. But 
h’s got to come to an end.” She laced her fingers into a 
tight knot. “I thought I wanted something, and it turned 
out I didn’t, after all. I thought it was you I wanted—I 
thought if I could only ... only establish the kind of re¬ 
lationship we’ve had, I could make you forget everybody 
else, I could make you love me.” 

“Susan. I do love—” 

“No.” She shook her head. “Not the way I wanted you 
to. And you never will. You’ll never love anybody but 
Lisa Canady that way, wiU you?” 

Jim could not look at her. 

“I thought so,” she said after a moment. "I guess I 
knew it all along, but I wouldn’t admit it. But I’m smart¬ 
er than you are, Jim. I know when to comprranise.” 

“Yes?” 

She nodded. “Yes. I know that when I can’t have 
everything I want, it’s best to settle for what I can get. 
I’m sorry, Jim. I’m not what you need, and the longer I 
keep telling myself that I am, the bigger hurt I’m building 
up for myself. I tried and I failed, and .. 

“I told you last night I had no hold over you,” Sloane 
said without rancor. 

“Yes. And when you said that, I was at last certain. A 
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man like you would never let anirtliiiig go that he really 
wanted.” 

“So it’s Kent Williams?” 

She nodded again, her face white. 

“I tliinic so, Jim. I think I'll be good for Kent, and 
certainly Kent will be good for me.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I think you’re right. I... I hope you’ll 
be happy, Susan.” He put out his hand and took hers. 
“You deserve to be. And thanks—for everything.” 

Then he was aware of a waiter at his shoulder. 

“Mr. Sloane?” 

He nodded. 

“A Mr. Webb just called for you. Asked if we could 
locate you. Would you please call lum back immediately 
at this number.” He held out a slip of paper. “He said it 
was important.” 

J im looked at Susan. “Well,” he said, “here's where it 
really begins. The fight to see whether we win or lose ...” 
His voice turned bitter. “HeD, if it weren’t for the people 
who are depending on me now, I wouldn’t really care 
one way or the other.” 


Chapter Sixteen 

Walter Horne, PREsroENT of the Arcady Bank and 
Trust Company, was a portly man in his mid-forties. Nor¬ 
mally, his round, mooollke face wore an expression of 
innocent good humor—a fat man’s expression ot tradi¬ 
tional jolliness. Only when you looked closely did you 
notice his eyes. There was nothing jolly about his eyes; 
they were small and ice-blue, and when he chose to, he 
could make them jets of blue flame. 

“Why wasn’t this whole affair brought to my notice?” 
he asked withermgly. 

^‘Well—it seemed to be under controL” Webb tried hard 
not to loc^ at those eyes. 

“Of course.” Home’s voice was edged with sarcasm. 
“Of course—a company for whose management we’re 
responsible is ripped with dissension and losing money, 
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And the fact that it happens to be one of our biggest 
depositors only makes it more insignificant—is that it?” 

“Weil, I thought everything was all right, now. The 
cash balance has gone up, the overhead has come down, 
it seemed to be in good hands...” 

“Maybe I should revise my policies,” Home said bit¬ 
terly, “I’ve always tried to give my subordinates both 
responsibility and authority and keep out cf their way. 
But maybe I should change that. Maybe I’m going to 
have to nursemaid you and all the others.” They were 
sitting in the Canady conference room, waiting for Lisa 
and Torgerson to appear, and Webb writhed uncomfort¬ 
ably in the leather chair. “Didn’t anybody caution you 
that this was building up?” 

“Why, Sloane has bitched to me occasionally. But 1 
didn’t put any credence in it. He was disgruntled. He 
wanted the presidency and didn’t get it. Did you expect 
me to take his word against Lisa Canady’s?” 

Home shook his head. “I expected you,” he said addly, 
“to get off your butt and find out the facts in the case. I 
expected you to protect our interests.” His lips made a 
wry line. “You were pretty hot after Lisa Canady once, 
weren’t you?" 

“I don’t rbink that’s any of your affair. It —” 

“It becomes my affair when it clouds your thinking! 
When a man like Jim Sloane can enter a warning or a 
protest and no attention is paid to it because you don’t 
like biTTt and you’re resentful about his cutting you out 
with Lisa and you want to get even witii him—yes, I 
think it’s my affair then!” He broke off as the door opened 
and Usa and Torgerson came in. 

Lisa’s face was white and drawn, but Torgerson was 
ciniting broadly and confidently. “Mr. Home, Curt Good 
to see you.” 

Home took the outstretched hand. “Hello, Mr. Torger¬ 
son.” His eyes locked into Torgerson’s. “What’s all the 
rumor we hear of big trouble out here?” 

Torgerson looked away but his smite did not vanish. 
“Oh, one of those tempests in a teapot that any company 
blows up now and again. A little embarrassing, but noth¬ 
ing serious.” 
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“Oh?’* Horne’s brows drew together. “That wasn’t my 
understanding. My understanding was that your whole 
sales force, most erf your key executives, a good part of 
your production set-up, had all quit.” 

‘They didn’t quit,” Torgerson said. “I fired them. And 
rd do it again. Management makes the decisions in this 
company, Mr. Home—^not a bunch erf sor^ead em¬ 
ployees.” 

“Let’s hope so,” Home murmured. “You think it 
was a right decision, then, to fire the entire operating core 
of your company?” 

“It’ll slow us down for a few days, sure* But I’ve got 
contacts all over the country. I can recruit replacements 
and have them here and on the job in a week or ten days ” 

“That’s very efficient of you,” Home said dryly. “Lisa? 
How do you stand in this ... this controversy?” 

She hesitated before answering. “1—I just want Canady 
to k^ on being a good company.” She rubbed her eyes 
wearily. “I had no idea that people were so bitter < •. I 
still don’t know what we’ve done .. 

“We’ve done nothing,” Torgerson snapped at her, al¬ 
most angrily. “Nothing except to set our policies and try 
to carry them out. m not be criticized or dictated to by 
E bunch of—” 

“Certainly not.” Home’s voice still had that dry im¬ 
personality. “However, you realize that to us this is a very 
serious thing.” 

Tt’s serious to me, too.” Lisa’s voice for the first time 
had a trace of animation. 

“Of course.” Home nodded. “As I was saying, Mr. 
Torgerson, this is a more serious matter to us ttiafi it 
seems to be to you. Mr, Webb has talked this morning 
^th Mr, Sloane. It seems tibat Mr, Sloane has quite a long 
list of rather serious charges to be made against your 
management, Mr. Torgerson ,. 

“What do you mean?” he rasped truculently. 

“I mean,” Horae terfd him, “that our position is an un¬ 
enviable one. We allowed Miss Canady to assume the 
presidency with the understanding that she would rely on 
Mr. Sloane’s experienced help in managing the company. 
Apparently it did not turn out that way and my subordi- 
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Date, Mr. Webb—” he shot Curt a withering glance— 
was only too glad to see Mr. Sloane eased out. The re¬ 
sults have not been happy, Mr. Torgerson. They will be 
less happy if Canady’s Vandal position deteriorates any 
further." Home’s voice was brisk. “ITiis matter cannot 
be allowed to drag on. I’ll ask that you try to meet with 
me here in this conference room tonight at whatever time 
is convenieot, but not later than ten o’clock, please.” He 
paused. “Mr. Sloane and members of his faction will also 
be present. I think we’ll have a thorough airing of this 
whole situation.” 

“And—?” Torgerson’s face was screwed up with anger. 

“And when we go home—if we have to stay here all 
night—awe’ll know, Mr. Torgerson, what’s best for Canady 
Industries. And I can assure you, sir, that whatever we 
dedde is best is what we’ll do.” 

“I’ll not partidpate in such a farce. I’ll not have a 
bunch of malcontents try to crucify me with shotgun 
charges!" 

“I can assure you, Mr. Torgerson, that there’ll be no 
shotgun. We have no idea who’s right and who’s wrong 
in this matter. But we intend to find out. We’re not out 
to get you because of a few erroneous management de- 
dsions—everybody makes those, sooner or later. All we 
want to do is save the company. May we count on your 
presence at ten toni^t?” 

“I’ll be damned—” Torgerson began again, but Lisa’s 
hand touched his arm, and he choked off the outburst. 

“We’U be here, Mr. Home,” she said gently but firmly. 

After they had gone, Usa turned to Torgerson. “Don,” 
she said, “will you take me home? I think I’m going to 
need some rest before tonight." 

As he drove her home, Tor^rson said, “You do trust 
me, don’t you?” 

Her face was pale. “Yes,” she murmured. “Yes, of 
course I do.” 

“You know,” he went on, “that everything I’ve done 
has been for your best interest and for the company’s.” 

“I’m sure of it,” she said, still in that thin voice. 

“But they can tmst things. They can take the most 
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innocent things and twist them if they want to. Lisa”— 
he swung the car into her driveway—^“Lisa, you’ve got to 
stand firm with me tonight. We’ve got to put up a united 
front. I know you’ve still got a soft spot for Jim Sloane. 
But you’ve got to choose tonight, Lisa. It’s got to be either 
him or me, once and for 

She was silent. They got out of the car and went into the 
house. She headed straight for the study. 

“Don,” she said, “Please. I’m going to have a drink and 
then I want some rest” 

“Fine. But I’ll have one with you. There are some 
things that we need to get clear before tonight.” 

“I can’t imagine what they are. I think that if we’ve done 
right we have nothing to fear.” 

“No, we don’t. But only as long as I can be sure you’re 
on my side.” He caught her arms, pulled her around. 
“Lisa—^you are on my side, aren’t you?” 

She did not look at him, but she said: “Of course.” 

“And when we’ve got tliis mess straightened out, We’D 
be married—^just as we’ve planned?” 

“When we’ve got the mess straightened out,” 

Torgerson did not like the sound of her voice. He was 
afraid she was slipping away from him. That damned 
Sloane! He was like a jack-in-the-box, the force of his 
personality always popping up in the most unexpected 
places. He could not afford to lose Lisa now. Suddenly 
and without warning, he forced his Dps down on hers, his 
tongue probing savagely into her mouth. “Lisa,” he mum¬ 
bled. 

Her eyes were closed. DutifuDy, her mouth parted for 
his kiss, but it only received him, did not answer him . 
Desperately, Torgerson cupped one of her breasts, 
squeezed mth ruthlessness. 

“Don.” She drew her moudi away, reached for his hand. 

“No,” he said harshly. “No, if you’re with me, you’ve 
got to prove it—^nowf” 

As if she were unconscious of what she was doing, 
her fingers went to her blouse. “AU ri^t, Don,” she said 
tonelessly, “if that’s what you want.” She opened her 
blouse, removed and withdrew her bra. Stiff as if under 
hypnosis, she raised her skirt, slipped out of girdle and 
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stockings. But she did not undress any further. She sim¬ 
ply went to the sofa and lay down on it quietly, waiting 
for him, skirt up, knees apart. 

*‘A11 right, Don,” she said again. 

She had not responded to him —she had not responded 
at all. Panic hit Torgerson. Danm it, he thou^t. I’ll 
make her respond. His hands moved quickly, shedding 
clothes, and he lunged for the sofa. 

It was something very near to rape. Oh, she received 
him readily enough and without protest. But still it was as 
if he were doing it all by force. Her body stayed inert; 
she might as well Torgerson thought, have been a five- 
dollar whore! His own pleasure wras only physical and 
very brief in the taking; no communication had been 
established between them. 

When he stood up, drained but unsatisfied, the panic 
was stronger. It had not worked—it bad not worked at 
all. 

“Lisa...” He tried to make his voice tender. “Darling, 
what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she said, her eyes still closed. “Nothing. 
It’s just that I’m tired, Don. I’m so very, very tired. Please. 
Please go away and let me rest.” 

Torgerson stood helplessly for a moment, then he 
whirled and strode from the room. 

But his panic faded as he drove back to the office. He 
got possession of himself; his ego came to the rescue. 

Hell, he thought, there’s still so much they don’t know. 
There’s still so much that nobody knows but me. Let *em 
have their fun. I can handle them. The hell with ’em all; 
I’m not afraid! 


The telephone rang all day long. And always the same 
queries. “Jim, what’s happening? Will it all turn out all 
right? What will we do?” 

And always the same answer. “I’m talking to the bank 
tonight. We’ll know tomorrow. How’re you fixed for 
money?” 

Some were not fixed very well. And for them, he had 
a dieck waiting when they came by to pick it up. Noth- 
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ing to sigE^ ttot even the word *loaii” marked on the 
check. They had risked everything for him and for Canady; 
he could do no less. 

Despite the phone, it was, essentially, the loneliest day 
of his life, Wong, the houseboy, kept a close eye on his 
highball glass, refilled it whenever it was empty; hut that 
was not often. Sloane did not drink much—^but he 
thought a lot. There were so many things, he told himself, 
that he could have done differently. He could have made 
Mart feel important, instead erf arrogantly trying to wrest 
the actual operation of Mart's own company from him on 
the grounds erf Martas senility, Then Mart mi^t never 
have bothered with Fenco, And he, Jim, could have 
made Lisa feel important, too. He could have told her 
long ago how much he loved her, and he could have 
con^dneed her erf his love and acknowledged the power 
of that love over himself. But he had not done that, 
either. No, he had been concerned with no power except 
the power ot Jim Sloane and with no importance except 
his own. And from that had sprung all this trouble. 

It was a bitter knowledge to acquire. He sat with it aD 
afternoon, sourly, his morose tbou^ts interrupted only 
by the telephone. He did not know what the outcome of 
this meeting would be tonight. But he did know this—^no 
matter what its outcome, he had a lot to account for. 

Then at last, after a light meal, he was in lus car, driving 
toward his date with destiny. Susan and Kent Williams 
had joined him, rode with him. 

It felt odd to enter the Canady offices and to know 
that it was only by invitation, that he no longer belonged 
here. It made the shadowy depths, vacant and dimly lit, 
seem eerie and unfamiliar, as if haunted by ghosts. Their 
footfalls were loud as they made their way to the confer¬ 
ence room. *‘I wonder if Torgerson's already here/' Su¬ 
san Ti^hispered. 

He was not. Only Home and Webb were behind the 
table in the conference room. There was an exchange of 
handshakes, and everyone seated themselves. Home made 
some effort at pleasantry; he related an mddent that had 
happened to him on the golf course a few weeks before. 
It was not very funny but everybody pretended it was and 
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lauded. The laughter had just died away when Lisa Can¬ 
ady and Don Tofgerson walked in. 

All at once, the anger and the foreboding drained away 
from Jim. AU he felt, in the instant that he saw Lisa, was 
a love for her and pity for her. She looked so drawn 
and white, so confused and helpless. She—who hM al¬ 
ways been so full of proud self-assurance. This affair has 
taken a lot of starch out of both us, Sloane thou^t. 

“Well,” Home said smoothly, “I don’t think any intro¬ 
ductions are necessary—and we can dispense with pre¬ 
liminaries.” His gaze shuttled to Jim Sloane. “You’ve taken 
quite a responsibility on yourself, Sloane.” 

“I know that.” 

“You’ve made accusations. And you’ve staked the ca¬ 
reers of a lot of people and the future of a damned good 
company on the fact that you can prove what you say. 
Home found a cigar in his cost pocket. “I happen to 
management myself. And I know what I’d do ff somel^y 
bucked me the way you’ve bucked Torger^on. Id kick 
him out on his rear end, that’s what I'd do.” 

“Probably,” Jim said evenly, “Fd do the same. But 
that’s not the issue. The issue is simply this—-will Canady 
Industries survive? If it doesn’t, it won’t be because I 
pulled its key employees out. It will be because it was 
already ruined. Ruined by management policies which 
I’ve protested to everyone from Curt Webb on down. 
Since I couldn’t get a hearing any other way, it’s come to 
this Don’t ±ink I like it any better than anybody else 


does.” , . . • 

“State your charges, your ccanplaints, and your gripes m 

Eeneral,” Home said. ... j ^ i... 

“It started wiffi Fence,” Jim said. “Mart Canady bought 
Feaco against my advice. I investigated the w^any 
thoroughly and found that it could not be rehabihteted. 
I so informed Mart, but he bou^t it, anyway, 1 

gave t iaa the same information. I recommended that the 
company be closed, written off as a tax loss, andtoat no 
more money be put into it This wasn’t done. The only 
alternative then was to gamble on modemizmg 
enough to make it competitive. This wasnt done, either. 
Consequently, it’s just been allowed to rock along as it 
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was, with a few minor administrative changes, and it’s 
lost money every month since the purchase. Not just a 
little money—big money.” 

Home’s ey« swiveled to Lisa and Torgerson. 

J’Certainly it’s iMt money,” Torgerson said smoothly. 

You don’t rehabilitate a company like that ovcniight. 
You’ve got to expect some losses.” 

“How much have you had to put into it?” Home’s 
question was like a knife-thmst. 

“About a half-million dollars so far,” Lisa said flatly. 

Home’s eyes opened wide. “You mean over and above 

the purchase price? You mean just to keep it open for_ 

what is it, about five months since the purchase?” 

Lisa nodded. “That’s right. But Don has a plan worked 
out for it. We expect it to hit the break-even point in 
another sixty days.” 

“I take it, then," Home said thinly, “that the losses 
per month have been getting less and less?” 

^ “No,” said Kent Williams from Sloane’s side of the table. 
“No, they’ve been getting larger. They show a little im¬ 
provement on p^ier, but that’s only tricks in accounting, 
ways of picking up the money Canady’s put into it in a 
backhanded manner, so as to make it look better. I’ve 
been there; I know. Our sales have declined steadily, and 
so have our shipments. Our custonier service is terrible, 
but nothing’s been done about it. Sloane wanted to im¬ 
prove it by building plant additions, but that’s been 
vetoed.” 

“How do you know?” Torgerson flared. “You were only 
an assistant sales manager. What makes you such an 
authority?” 

“I've taken it on myself to become an authority. Hell, 
nobody at Fenco gives a damn. The janitor could become 
an authority if he wanted to—they don’t care who looks 
at the records!” 

“Anyway,” Sloane cut in, “Fence’s bleeding Canady, 
and Canady was already short of cash. By the end of the 
year, Fenco will be into Canady for well over a million 
and a half, the way things are going, and there’ll be 
nothing to show for it—no capital improvements, no any¬ 
thing.” 
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”It seems to me,” Horae said» “diat the wisest thing to 
have done would have been to close it and write it off. 
But that’s a matter of opinion—and we have no way of 
knowing whether Fenco will eventually pay out or not.” 
He looked at Sloane, “You can’t read the future and 
neither can L In a case like this, Torgerson’s guess 
may be as good as yours.” 

“All right,” Jim said. “Then what about Torgerson seU- 
ing off our inventory in the face of a steel strike, just to 
raise cash for Fenco?” 

“We were overstocked,” Torgerson said. “I felt that we 
had to turn some inventory into cash to keep a proper 
balance.” 

“Yeah,” Jim said. “And did you see the paper to¬ 
night? A strike's almost certain, within a week. What are 
you going to do then, when you can’t get raw material?” 

“We’ve got enough to nm on,” Torgerson flared. 

“The hell you have. You don’t even have enough to 
meet the orders already on the bcraks. If there’s a strike, 
Canady will either have to shut its doors or pay ridiculous 
prices for black-market material.” 

Horae looked at Sloane. “That’s a damned serious ac¬ 
cusation. What’s your authority?” 

“My authority is our inventory control set-up. We know 
what it takes tp ran us. You check and you’ll see—we’re 
below our rsosicameirded backlog for every kind of raw 
material:‘But Tbrgjerson had to have cash!” Before any¬ 
body could inlemipt, he went ahead crisply. “Torgerson 
has also cut pticjcs, in the face of our already being 
as competitive aa' anybody in the market. We’re under¬ 
selling all oui‘ cxwnpetition now—and the fact that they 
won’t meet our prices proves we’re too low. Hell, they’re 
just sitting back, laughing up their sleeves and waiting 
for this cut-price selling to break Canady.” 

“This is incredible ” Home said. “Lisa, is there any 
truth in that accusation?” 

“We needed more volume,” Lisa said. “It’s true that 
we’ve cut prices, but it’s opened up new markets for us. 
Markets we never had before.” 

“Listen,” Torgerson snapped. “Sloane can sit over there 
and sling wild accusations aH night and it won’t mean 
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anything. He’s full of sour grapes and everybody at this 
table knows it. The only thing wrong with Canady is that 
Jim Sloane is mad because he's not the president of it.” 

“I thought somebody would say that.” There was no 
rancor in Sloane’s voice. "And I was for a while—won’t 
deny it I was plenty mad. And 1 take my share of the 
responsibility for this mess.” He looked dhectly at Lisa. 
“I didn’t want to share authority with anybody, Mart or 
Lisa or anybody. That doesn’t alter the fact that Torger- 
son’s not the man to run Canady. Maybe I’m not, either. 
It’s my hope that you people”—^he locked at Home and 
Webb—“will bring in somebody reliable from outside 
and exclude Torgerson and exclude me. The point is— 
put a stop to this drain before the company goes under!” 

He was aware of Lisa sitting up straight during his 
speech, of her eyes widening, of some of the color coming 
back into her face. “Jim,” she breathed, 

Torgerson frowned at her. 

“I think you gentlemen,” he snapped, “had better 
simply forget this whole sorry mess. I can find plenty of 
replacements for Sloane’s lackeys. I can get Canady run¬ 
ning again normally in ten days. And, I might add, if 
you keep on listening to Sloane and treating Miss Canady 
and myself as if we were criminals, you’re going to lose 
your biggest depositor.” 

That had its effect on Horae; Jim could see it. Home 
looked dubious for a moment. Then he said, somewhat 
plaintively, “We’re only trying to get at the truth, Don." 

Sloane shook his head. They were getting nowhere. 
He felt his palms go sweaty with the knowledge of what 
he was about to do. If he were wrong, that would be the 
end of it—the end of everything. All those lives he’d 
bound up with his own in this rebellion—^his own business 
future—Canady, too. 

He looked at Torgerson directly. “Don,” he murmured, 
“do you have any income except your salary from Can¬ 
ady?” 

“Of course not,” Torgerson snapped. 

“Do you mean,” Jim asked with deceptive casualness, 
“that Northwest Metals isn’t paying you anything to ruin 
this company so that they can buy it at their own price?” 
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Torgerson’s face went white—but Jim Sloane could not 
tell what emotion had hold of the man. He rose out of 
his seat. “Damn you, Sloane, are you implying that I’d 
sell out the company I work for?” 

“I’m implying just that,” Jim Sloane said evenly. “Be¬ 
cause it makes sense. Nolx>dy in his right mind would do 
things the way you have, Torgerson, unless he were ter¬ 
ribly stupid. You may be a lot of things, but you’re not 
stupid. And I find it interesting that Northwest, which has 
been told repeatedly that Canady is not for ^e, should 
start making offers again as soon as you come with the 
company. I find it even more interesting that they seem 
to have such a hot pipeline into the company that they 
knew, and could tell Kent Williams, that I was going 
to be kicked out as exec vice-president before I knew it 
myself. I can only think of one thing that makes sense. 
They put you up to insinuating yourself into the com¬ 
pany, or else they got in touch with you as soon as you 
had. And they made it worth your while to make some 
rotten decisions—decisions that couldn't be pinned down 
as anything but poor judgment, but which were bound 
to put Canady on the rocks sooner or later.” He too 
rose from the table. “Of course, your interest in Lisa was 
just a fringe benefit. A way of eating your cake and 
having it too. Getting money from Northwest, and then 
when Lisa finally had to sell, marrying her and getting 
the proceeds of the sale as well.” 

Home, now, was on his feet. “Jim, I certainly hope 
you aren’t making this accusation without proof. Because 
if you are—” 

Sloane said, “You’ll have to find the proof for me, 
Mr. Home. But I think if you’ll check the deposits to 
Mr. Torgerson’s account you’ll find considerably more de¬ 
posited than his Mlary at Canady. They should be pretty 
substantial lump sums. And if you’ll check the micro¬ 
filmed copies of the canceled checks, you’ll find that 
though the signers ostensibly won’t be connected with 
Northwest, they can be traced back—” 

Torgerson’s face was Uvid. “It’s a goddam lie!” 

“Look at the deposit records and see,” Jim Sloane 
said. 
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“My hanV deposits are my own btisiness. They’re con¬ 
fidential records.” 

Home stared at him. “No record in that bank b confi¬ 
dential to me, Mr. Torgerson. I have access to them alL 
Surely, you don’t mind if I—no one else, just myself—* 
give them a look tomorrow.” 

“I said they’re confidential. And besides—besides—” 
“Besides—what?” Home’s voice had taken on a new 
tone, one of keen interest. “You just said you had no 
income except from this company.” 

“I forgot! I’ve been selling some securities. I sold some 
stocks and deposited the money. That’s all.” 

“Oh. Then the microfilmed checks will be drawn on a 
stock-brokerage account, won't they?” 

Lisa was rising now. “Don—is that why you asked 
me, the other night, if you could check into Northwest’s 
ofler? Is that why you were suggesting I take it?” She 
turned to Home. “I don’t know. It doesn’t make sense. 
I'd hate to think—Then she looked back at Torgerson, 
took his arm. “Don, if you love me, surely you won’t 
object if I ask you to let Mr. Horae examine your ac¬ 
count.” 

He jerked away his arm. “My account’s my own con¬ 
cern.” His eyes, rage-filled, shuttled to Jim Sloane. “God¬ 
damn you. rU teach you to stick your nose m my 
business.” He circled the table. “I’ll teach you a goddam 
lesson you’ll never forget!” 

“Don!” Lisa’s shriek sliced the silence. 

But Torgerson, furious, was already lunging. 

Sloane braced himself. Torgerson slammed into him, 
face contorted, and Sloane, tripped by bis chair, went 
over backwards with Torgerson on top of him. Sloane 
writhed, twisted, but Torgerson’s hand was at his throat. 

“No,” Jim gasped as he saw Kent Williams rise, Curt 
Webb start forward. “No, let me handle this.” 

Sprawled across the fallen chair as he was, he thought 
his back was breaking; he could get no purchase and 
p ain was 3 fire all through his torso. But there was an 
mstant when the chair slid a bit. In that instant, Sloane 
acted. He got a knee between himself and Torgerson, 
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pushed. It tore Torgerson loose and sent Mm staggering. 
Then Torggerson and Sloane were both on their feet 

“All right,” Sloane whispered. “Now try it.” 

Torgerson charged again, but Sloane was ready for Mm 
this time. His head moved enough to clear TorgersoMs 
whistling fist, then Sloane had dropped into a crouch and 
was moving in. Off-balance, Torgerson made a good tar¬ 
get for a pmich that caught Mm just above the kidney. 

Jim heard the grunt that exploded from Torgeisom 
Torgerson was backing off, then boring in once more. He 
caught Sloane a hard blow on the jaw, dived in to foffow 
it up. 

Bells rang in Sloane’s head. Torgerson packed a w^op, 
aD right. Sloane saw Torgerson coming at Mm only dimly, 
struck out. Torgerson charged directly into the fist. Sloane 
felt the cartilage of Torgerson’s nose yield under the 
knuckles, and then struck again and there was a good 
impact. He had connected with Torgerson’s jaw. 

Torgerson was shaking Ms head dazedly now. Blood 
poured from Ms nose, Sloane moved in on the offensive- 
Before Torgerson could block, Sloane threw another 
punch. It snapped back Torgerson's head. Then Sloane 
caugjit Torgerson with a foUow-up to the solar plexus. 
Torgerson staggered. Sloane, feeling good now, glad ^ 
fight was happening, glad at last there was something 
physical that he could strike out at, moved in mercilessly, 
sent blow after blow into Torgerson, driving him back¬ 
ward, slamming him into the wall. He started to sag, 
Jim caught the slack of Ms coat and held Mm up, and 
now he was using the back of his hand chi Torgerson ... 

“Jim!” Lisa^s scream, her hands tearing at his shoulder, 
brought him out of the red fog of rage. He turned. 

‘TU leave a little for you,” he grated. “Ill leave enough 
of your lover-boy so that you can get Mm in front of a 
preacher.” And he slammed Torgerson again. “Damn you, 
isnl that what you did? SeU out to Northwest?” 

Torgerson rolled glazed, imploring eyes at him. **Yes,” 
he wheezed. “For God’s sake, don’t Mt me again... 

Sloane stepped back. “All right,” he said to Home and 
Webb. “You heard that,” He looked at Lisa and Ms lip 
curled. “There he is. You can have him now.” 
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Her face was chalk-white as she looked at the crum¬ 
pled heap on the floor and then at Sloane^s own fist- 
marked face. Her eyes were enormous- 

“I was bluffing,’’ Sloane went on, pan^fp “I didn’t 
have any proof. But it was the a^y ttmg that made 
sense* All I had were little scraps id infonnation and 
guesswork, but I didn’t see how it oCidd he otherwise* 
Webb stepped across the body of Ttirgerson, his face 
pale. “Jim, if you’ll accept it, I owe you an apology.” He 
turned to Home. “I have to take my share of ffie re¬ 
sponsibility. I encouraged Lisa... but I never thought 
it would turn out like this. Do I still have a job?” 

Home’s voice was terse. “You’ve got one- Assumiiig 
you’ve learned to keep personal feelings out of business.” 

“Then,” said Webb, “Fd Uke to recommend that Lisa 
Canady be removed as president of Canady Industries and 
Jim Sloane be offered ffie post If he’ll take it,. 

“Wait!” 

Home said, “Lisa, don’t ask us to let you remain hi 
the presidency. It can’t be done.” 

*‘I don’t want to.” Lisa turned to face Jim. **But it’s 
not fair to ask Jim to clean up the mess I made. It—it 
may not even be possible to save the company now. Not 
if we have a steel strike. Maybe the best thing would be 
to go ahead, sell to Northwest Metals.” Her voice trem¬ 
bled. “I—I can’t ask Jim to take responsibility for what 
may be a bankruptcy that would ruin his record , * 

“Just a minute.” Jim Sloaoe’s voice rapped out sharply. 
He stepped forward, rubbing bruised knuckles. He 
looked from Home to Webb, then at Lisa. “I’ve figured 
a possible way out I’d guess one of the things North¬ 
west most wants is Fenco. There’s no future for ns in 
steel windows—but Northwest is already in the business 
with aluminum windows. They have the sales and ship¬ 
ping facilities, the knowhow, to at least break Fenco even. 
And by acquiring Fenco they would eliminate a competing 
product—increase their prestige in the industry—get cus¬ 
tomers among those contractors who have use for both 
steel and aluminum windows. All right, then—let’s sell 
them Fenco.’^ 
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Horne’s icy eyes registered frank admiration. “Still,” he 
said, “there’s the low materials inventory.” 

“Dumping Fenco would improve our cash and credit 
positions. In a pinch, we could afford to scrape up steel 
even at panic prices—and without Fence, we’d need a 
hell of a lot less steeL” Sloane looked at Lisa, who had 
been listening to lum openmouthed. 

Home, also looking at Lisa, said, “You hear? That’s the 
way a r^ executive thinks, my dear. He always has a 
string to his bow. Would you like Jim to try and save 
Canady?” 

“There's nothing I’d like more. Jim—would you?” 

“All right, m try, if you and Curt and Home want me 
to. I can’t guarantee, but I’ll try. On one condition.” 

Lisa said, “What condition?” 

“That you forgive me.” 

“Forgive you? There’s nothing to forgive. It’s I —” 

“No,” Sloane said. “No, I could have stopped it aU. 
But I was a&aid that I’d have to share power with some* 
body. I didn’t know how to share it Tbat’s why I didn’t 
ask you to marry me. I was afraid even to try sharing it 
with my wife.” He looked down at the mewling, bleeding 
Torgerson. “I’m the one who really let him get his foot in 
the door.” He whirled back to Lisa. “Will you many me?” 

“I—” Then she began to cry. 

Sloane stood helplessly. “Lisa, I love you.” 

Still she did not seem to be able to speak. But at last 
she raised her head, and in her eyes, Jim Sloane saw 
answer enough. All at once he knew everything was going 
to be all right. He pulled her to him. 

Still holding her tightly, he looked over her shoulder 
at Kent ^Tlliams. 

“Kent,” he said. “I’m appointing you my permanent 
special assistant. First job—get on the phone. Call every¬ 
body. Call everybody and tell them they have nothing to 
worry about.” He broke off long enough to kiss Lisa. 
“And,” he added, “that they’re invited to a wedding.” 

The End 
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CANSEX&NISHESSMK? 


■ As a love-hungry female, Lisa Canady 

did not want to stay out of the arms of 
handsome Jim Sloane-the man her father 
was grooming for the presidency of 
Canady Industries. But, then, Mart Canady 
died unexpectedly, and Lisa-not Jim 
-inherited control of the company’s 
affairs...and as the firm's senior 
executive, not as a woman, she faced „. 

the tough question— 

Could she violently oppose a man 
during the business day and I 

still surrender to him at night? | 

■ Before she got the answer, Lisa was 1/ 

caught up by the slick designs of a | 

newly hired business consultant... by 

the shapely assets of a beautiful, f 

late-working secretary... and by her ( 

own twisted love for power than can 
corrupt and pervert. 1 

THE STORY OF THE KIND OF WOMAN 
WHO CAN CONTROL MEN-BOT NOT 
HER OWN SECRET NEED FOR THEM! 
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